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The Week. 


THERE is plenty of partisan murdering still going on at the South, 
although the people are of course aware that the Republican party, 
with a Congress very well disposed to make thorough work and | 
a President very well disposed to use the veto power only when it is | 
necessary, and the executive power whenever it is necessary, are going 
to be in power for the next two years, and probably for the next four. 
But registration is going on, and that is an exacerbating process. A 
Mr. Scott, a judge of election in Missouri, was called to the door of 
his house in the town of Harlem and killed on the threshold. He was 
a Republican who had given information to the board of regis- 
trars, In Monroe County, Arkansas, the Honorable James Hinds 
and the Honorable J. R. Brooks, the one a member of Congress, the | 
other of the State Legislature, and both Republicans, were attacked by | 
a gang of men, and Hinds was killed in the road, while Brooks was | 
dangerously wounded. A day or two previously there were “ more 
Democratic gains”—we suggest this phrase to the World as a good | 
one—Mr. James Coolsey, a well-known Republican of the same county, 
having been shot for political reasons. At Boston, Texas, on the 
7th inst., a Bureau agent died of murder. In Madison County, North 
Carolina, on this day week, at a mass meeting of Conservatives, | 
@ riot occurred, which resulted in the flight of the negroes with- 
out loss of life, but with some bruises. But on Saturday last 
New Orleans had a riot which resulted in the death of some ten 
or twelve men, of whom the majority were colored. The negroes 
were compelled to betake themselves to the shelter of their houses. 
Even the colored members of the police force were removed from their 
places, and told to keep themselves out of sight; and the whites filled 
the streets, listening to speeches from Steedman and other speakers. 
Meantime another riot occurred in the adjoining parish of St. Bernard, 
and troops were sent from the city, when immediately armed bands 
of the whites attempted to leave for the scene of action, and a 
self-constituted white police offered to preserve the peace of the 
city. General Rousseau had the sense to send these people 
about their business; but Governor Warmoth has had to ask him to 
take the government into his own hands. Practically, Louisiana is in 
complete rebellion against the acts of Congress, and will be ruled by 














rebels or by the military for some time to come. Whether or not there 
will be any election is uncertain. Mr. Johnson meantime “ discoorses ” | 
on the finances with the tongue of an enchanter, 

The naturalization mill has finished its work for this election, hav- | 
ing ground out 35,000 voters in this city alone. Of these, 10,000 are | 
perhaps rightly admitted, 10,000 have passed through the machine | 





349 | without having been here five years, and the other 15,000 have never, at 


any rate, been near the court-room ; indeed, from 5,000 to 7,000 of these 
latter are non-existent. This is what one of our “upright judges "—he 
was upright at the moment—did one day last week. He invited a friend 
who happened to be in his court-room to sit by him while he played a 
little joke. Then he left off calling the names from the list before him and 
proceeded to call off a long string of purely imaginary names invented 
by himself on the spur of the moment: John Smith, James Snooks, 
John Jones, Thomas Noakes, and the like. For every name a man in- 
stantly answered, and took a certificate! Finally, seeing a person on 
the other side of the room scratching his head, the judge called out, 
“George Scratchem!” “Here!” responded a voice. “Take that man 
outside to scratch,” said his honor to the usher; and resumed the more 
regular manufacture of voters. Yet there is not a single Democratic 
lawyer of any weight in this city who dares to come out and run for 
a certain one of our judgeships against this audacious ruffian, who 
might as well as not be defeated had any of his nominal party associ- 
ates the nerve to face him and his backers. It is notorious that even 
among the nominating leaders, whom he purchases with services such 
as we have been speaking of and with money, he has not one friend and 
many enemies. At least 10,000 certificates of naturalization have been 
issued for the use of “repeaters,” and scattered through the State. 
The total number of certificates fraudulently obtained, in this and 
other cities, is at least 25,000 to 30,000. This is a heavy load for 
Grant to carry in this State, and may be too much forhim. Although, 
had we known the dimensions of the fraud perpetrated, our tone in 
predicting the result in this State might have been even less confident 
than it has been, we are still reasonably hopeful that this enormous 
wickedness will fail to achieve its purpose. Thousands of Democrats 
have been disgusted by the shameless conduct of their leaders, and 
Hoffman will lose more votes than he suspects, even in this city, as a 
consequence of the means which are used for his election. 





The Democrats have been long endeavoring to enlist Andrew John- 
son in the canvass, but he has, for some unexplained reason, until now 
given them no open assistance by any public expression of his “ views.” 
He has, however, at last taken the field. He commenced operations 
last week by a telegram to Mr. Seymour, urging him to enter the canvass 
in person against “the despotic power now ready to enter the very 
gates of the citadel.” He also expresses his “trust that Mr. Seymour 
may speak with an inspired tongue,” which Mr. Seymour certainly will, 
if he be allowed any choice in the matter. Mr. Johnson’s greatest 
contribution to the literature of the campaign is, however, his letter to 
General Ewing, “on the subject of the finances.” It is not long, and 
yet it gives a history of the national liabilities from the foundation of 
the Government to October 24, 1868. After this comprehensive survey, 
he comes to the deliberate conclusion that if the debt is ailowed to be- 
come “ permanent and increasing,” forty millions of people will become 
“slaves” to “bondholders and tax-gatherers.”’ The letter contains 
many striking and impressive passages, but on the whole the one most 
worthy of quotation is this, which we commend to the attention of all 
thoughtful Radicals: “In 1776 our national independence was pro- 
claimed, and, after an exhaustive, bloody struggle of seven years, waa, 
in 1783, acknowledged by the parent Government.” A captious critic 
might raise doubts as to the accuracy of these dates, but we suspect 
Mr. Johnson rarely ventures on statements of this kind without having 
carefully examined his ground. 





“ Warrington,”* a well-known Boston correspondent of the New 
York Tribune and Springfield Republican, filled nearly two columns of 
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the former paper last week with a defence of General Butler and bitter 
denunciation of his enemies. The Springfield Republican, the Nation, 
and various other papers, oppose the general’s re-election, and the 
reason is, we learn, that he is “a radical.” We are unable to say 
whether we oppose him because he is “a radical,” because we do not 
know what a Butlerite means when he uses the word “radical.” If to 
be a radical is to be like General Butler, we are unquestionably the 
enemy of radicals, and our special reasons for disliking him we have 
given on various occasions in detail. Butlerites, however, use the 
term “radical” now in such a way that their saying that we denounce 
him because he is “a radical,” explains about as much as if they said 
we denounced him because he was a “rumptyfoozle.” Of the 
“‘ramptyfoozle” we know nothing, except that Thackeray described 
it in a short Latin poem as a strange beast brought over to England 
from foreign parts in two ships, and which immediately on landing 
was claimed by that rapacious tyrant and conservative George the 
Fourth. But the proprietors of the animal made answer in a noble 
verse, which we commend to the Butlerites for quotation in their 
stump speeches: 


‘* Non, Georgius Quartus, non tibi dabimus ramptyfoozlum nostrum.” 


There is a fine spirit of defiance to arbitrary power breathing through 
this line which must eommend it to the general’s followers. 





What the character of the general’s defenders as politicians is, is 
well illustrated by the utterance of this very “Warrington” in the 
Springfield Republican, three short months ago, before the Worcester 
Convention sat, and of which, let us add, he was a member—indeed, 
if we are not mistaken, a secretary, or some such dignitary. Says he, 
talking of his master’s little scheme of taxing the bonds: 


“ The Tribune quotes the Chicago Platform, but there is n in that 
against taxing the bonds, and it would have been impossible for the Chi- 
cago Convention to adopt anything contrary to that =. It has doubt- 
less been very cheerful reading for the European bo ers—our tu- 
latory articles about our own honesty at Chicago. But all the men tnside 
of politics know that the resolutions on the subject of finances were as 
meaningless as it was possible to make them. Not can be more mis- 
chievous than to denounce all projects for the taxation of the bonds as 
‘repudiation.’ What is the use of giving a wicked name to acts which 
neither the public nor the private conscience deems wicked? I venture to 
say that Gen. Butler cancarry the Essex district on this issue alone if he 
chooses, and any other smart man any other Massachusetts district, and I 
say Essex and Massachusetts because we are not behind any other commu- 
nity in moral sense. You cannot persuade a man who pays a tax of two 
hundred dollars te > on his house and quarter of an acre of land and 
income of a thousand dollars that it is wicked to tax the rich old bachelor 
who lives opposite, and who has his hundred thousand dollars in bonds, 
his fair proportion of the expense of the Government. He ought to be 
made to pay.” 


This is a funny illustration of the sense the mechanical politicians, 
the party scene-shifters and stage-carpenters, entertain about their 
own profundity, and the contempt they feel for the popular under- 
standing, as well as of their peculiar mode of “serving the party.” 
There, we see, is the whole question settled—Chicago platform “ mean- 
ingless,” intentionally “meaningless ;” the forcible reduction of the 
interest on the public debt perfectly justifiable; poor man who 
does not like to stand by his bargain not to be asked to stand by it 
because the other party is a rich man; General Butler, or “any other 
smart man,” sure to carry any Massachusetts district on this very swin- 
dle. The Convention, however, settled it the other way. Yet the 
school to which this writer belongs—and he is the only one of the 
disciples who can write with any force or ability—actually administer 
“moral” rebukes to Fessenden, and roll their eyes when the New 
York Irish elect John Morrissey, and ascribe the lowness of American 
securities in foreign markets to “ aristocratic hatred of our institu- 
tions.” 





General Hawley, we see, has addressed a most creditable letter to Mr. 
R. H. Dana, commenting severely on Butler’s financial heresies, and en- 
coureging Mr. Dana in the stand he is making, under all sorts of difficul- 
ties, against the flood of unscrupulousness which seems to be threatening 
to submerge the Fifth District. General Hawley says that only two 





——__., 


members of the Committee on Resolutions fayored the Butlerite view of 
the nation’s obligations, and “ the strong tideim the right direction was 
not conscious of their resistance, if they made any. In the Convention 
itself, covert repudiation made no sign. ‘That body itself asserted its 
opinions with vigor and clearness, and, as it supposed, with unmistakable 
clearness. It takes much ingenuity and more violence to make its declar- 
ations sanction, or in any degree cover, those of the Tammany Conven- 
tion.” What do those cunning, ’cute creatures, “the men inside 
politics,” say to this? General Hawley adds that General Butler, as 
regards financial matters, “is in deadly opposition alike to true radi- 
calism and true conservatism ;”’ and that one consequence of con- 
sidering bond-taxation and greenback-substitution “ non-essentials” 
would probably be “an immortality of shame.” Finally he tells Mr. 
Dana that “he admires and respects his course” in “ standing out for 
sound principles against the pressure of old friends and great majori- 
ties,” and “ bids him fight it out on that line.” We are heartily glad 
to see that he is doing so. No matter whether Butler be elected or not, 
the opposition to him is every day awakening the conscience of the 
country, both as regards the value of character in public men and as 
regards the moral obligations of great communities. The rough and 
ready “moral reformers” and clergymen who are now showing them- 
selves in the Butler ranks, will live to be as thoroughly ashamed of their 
conduct as a good many of their prototypes now are of ever having 
defended or been lukewarm about slavery. The kingdom of heaven 
may not be at hand, but neither is the reign of unmitigated end 
unblushing rascality. 





Weare very sorry to have to recuronce more to Mr. Reverdy Johnson's 
performances in England ; but it would be useless, even if it were right, 
to attempt to conceal the fact that he is causing the judicious of all 
parties to grieve deeply. Of the speech-making in which he is indulg- 
ing we shall only say that, in the first place, it needs more discretion than 
he seems to possess to prevent its doing mischief ; and, in the second, 
that no diplomat who knew England would expect it todo any good. 
There is no country in Europe in which, inspite of the popular form of 
government, oratory is of less use to a foreign minister. But we might 
forgive Mr. Johnson’s speech-making if it were not for his fraterniza- 
tion with notorious enemies and revilers of the United States Govern- 
ment. Considering what kind of stuff after-dinner oratory is, we are, 
as a general rule, indisposed to hold a gentleman who is replying to 
a toast responsible for anything he says, as in nine cases out of ten he 
doesn’t know himself what he is saying ; but an American diplomatist 
who cannot keep from singling out Lord Wharncliffe and Mr. Roebuck 
and their like for expressions of friendship and esteem, even in after- 
dinner speeches, had really better come home. In doing this, as we 
have said two or three weeks ago, he is not simply wounding Ameri- 
can susceptibilities, but he is violating all the proprieties of diplomatic 
life. His last performance in this line has been a public and cordial 
hand-shaking with Mr. Laird, at Liverpool. It may not be generally 
known that Mr. Laird was not simply the builder of the Alabama and 
other Confederate ships—for this he might have been in the way of 
trade—but that he built them joyfully and put feeling into them, and 
boasted in the House of Commons of his share in sending out the 
Alabama as the act of his life in which he felt most satisfaction. He 
was one of the most truculent and insolent advocates in Par- 
liament, also, of the recognition of the Confederacy ; and one of the last 
occasions, if we are not mistaken, in which he opened his lips in pub- 
lic about the war was in July, 1863, when he gleefully and tauntingly 
predicted that the next mail would bring the news of the destruction 
of the Federal armies in Pennsylvania and the capture of Washington 
by Lee, and thus force the ministry to acknowledge the independence 
of the Confederacy. We suppose Mr. Johnson has by this time com- 
pleted his negotiations with Lord Stanley. If so, we hope Mr. Seward 
will have the grace to recall him. Where is “McCracken ” all this 
time? Those who opposed Mr. Johnson’s appointment, however, be- 
cause he is a Democrat, need not attempt to take any comfort from 
these admissions of ours about him. He has failed not because he is 
a Democrat, but because he is—well, something which a good many 
fine young Radicals are also. 
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In 1864 General Grant found that General Lee was receiving ours | 
reptitious supplies from within the lines of Butler’s army. He ordered 
Butler to “report at Lowell,” which Butler did, but he wisely took 
with him certain records of the proceedings in certain courts-martial. , 
Grant sent General George Gordon, a man whom he entirely trusted, 
to look into the affairs of Butler, his brother-in-law, Fisher A. Hildreth, | 
and other agents and subordinates of the latter. Gordon has gone down 
into Butler’s district and is making a speech, in which he charges Butler 
with having taken out of the department without leave the records 
above mentioned; with having on his way North prepared a fraudu- 
lent endorsement (without date) on the findings and sentence of a 
court in the case of one Whitlock ; with having withheld this endorse- 
ment because Whitlock had consented, while under arrest, to give a 
great interest in his business to Hildreth, the brother-in-law; with 
haying lent himself to the firm in question—Renshaw & Co. it called 
itself—and to three or four other firms engaged in selling supplies to 
rebel agents and getting cotton in return. Of course Butler “ covered 
his tracks.” All these charges, and more, made with the utmost partic- 
ularity, Butler has utterly failed to meet. He of course quotes affidavits 
got from the men who are accused of having been implicated with 
him in the practices above mentioned, and of course his talent as a 
jury lawyer makes it very easy for him to handle these accusations in 
such a way before a large audience that they do not make at once 
their full impression. They have not the less ruined him, or at least 
sensibly shortened his rope, which has not now so very many months to 
run. We observe that he has declared that if Charles Sumner will 
declare that his (Butler’s) election would be an undesirable thing he 
will withdraw. He would not; but still Mr. Sumner, of whose ‘ cour- 
age” we used to hear something once, owes a duty to himself, and it 
will be interesting to see if he dares to perform it. 





The Hartford Post asserts positively that the stories which have 
been for some time afloat that Mr. Charles Francis Adems favors Sey- 
mour and Blair, and is ill affected towards the Republican party, are 
“entirely false,” and that he says that “he came home to cbtain that 
rest to which he thinks his age and long public services entitle him, 
and that he shall not again mingle in politics and in public life.” This 
statement, combined with the Post's opposition to Butler, makes it 
painfully evident that that paper has gone over to the Conservatives, 
and is now in league with the enemies of human freedom. It re- 
quires very little perspicacity to discover, as the world would admit 
if we mentioned the class of people who have discovered it, that Mr. 
Adams's professions of a desire for repose are simply intended to cover 
his participation in the most fiendish plots for the betrayal of the 
negro. If the telegraph offices were examined, and his communica- 
tions with T——1I seized, and if his conversations with the man in the 
mask and long cloak, who meets him every night in his back kitchen, 
and who is believed by his neighbors to be F——den, were overheard, 
a good many dainty, kid-glove politicians would be astonished by 
what is going on “in our midst.” Our advice to the faithful “ dailies” 
and “ weeklies” who are keeping watch on the crags of freedom is, to 
send out avery impudent and unscrupulous reporter to Mr. Adams's 
house, to have an “interview” with him, and get the whole story of 





his baseness from his own lips. Delicacy in such cases is treason to 
humanity. Whatever the hardened creature won't confess ought 








there,” and is not a proper subject for newspaper discussion; but this 
much we may say about it, that it is such as to cause him to rejoice 
heartily that he has not been obliged even by a sense of duty to take 
“an inside view of the work” in Water Street, for he has known 


;enough about it all along to know that it was neither “sweet” nor 


“quiet.” Moreover, it has, “humanly speaking”—and none of its 
promoters have any right to talk about it otherwise than “ humanly” 
—proved a total failure. The Gospel is no longer “in Allen's den,” 
but Allen is, and his harlots are, and the whole party are tenfold more 
the children of the devil than ever, and the net visible result of the 
moyement—about the invisible results we shall take nobody's word— 
is that the community has been thoroughly disgusted, and great scan- 
dal brought on religion and decency, and the reformation of the Water 
Street brutes rendered more difficult than ever. 


Affairs in Spain continue to look bright. There are occasional 
rumors of intrigues and counter intrigues amongst the revolutionary 
leaders composing the Central Junta, and though tranquillity reigns 
everywhere, and the new Government found the treasury well filled, 
and has been able to meet its obligations promptly, there will doubt 
less be no real feeling of security and confidence till a constituent 
assembly—to use the European phrase, or a constitutional convention, 
to use the American one—has met and framed a government. It will 
take some months for this, and, in the meantime, the country has 
nothing to rely on but the wisdom and moderation of the Prims and 
Serranos and the other chiefs of the new régime. The great danger of 
the crisis has, however, been touched on by our English correspondent 
on another page, namely, that the leaders of the revolution and the 
town populations, who are as yet its mainstay, are in advance of the 
mass of the population, and that, consequently, the sweeping reforms 
just made may not only not stand, but eventually bring about a reac- 
tion, such as occurred in so many other countries on the Continent 
after 1848. In the meantime, however, there is more “ movement” in 
the Spanish funds than there has been for many a long year. They are 
not yet quotable on any of the leading European exchanges, but there 
are signs of a feeling in comme-cial circles that the three per cents, 
at 33 are not a bad investment. The Papal party everywhere, as 
might be expected, treat the revolution as the triumph of atheism. 
Archbishop Manning, in a recent lecture in London on the approaching 
(Ecumenical Council, talks of Spain as a fallen angel, and even the 
Queen, whose moral infirmities are notorious, though the Pope did 
give her the Golden Rose, has found a defender in Sir George Bowyer, 
the well-known but somewhat too acute canon lawyer. Sir George 
says that Father Claret and Sister Patricinio, the monk and nun who 
have enjoyed the repute of directing the Queen's conscience, were two 
simple-minded persons who lived in blessed ignorance ef, and indif- 
ference to, politics, and could not, therefore, have led her Majesty 
astray. 


The death of M. Walewski, an illegitimate son of Napoleon I. by a 
Polish lady, and one of the present Emperor's most trusted advisers, has 
deprived the Imperial dynasty of the last of the three supporters and 
councillors who were really devoted to it, and who really commanded 
popular respect and affection. The other two were Messrs. Fould, the 


banker, and Count de Morny. Fould was “the man of business” of 


to be evolved from the moral consciousness of some right-minded | the Empire from its foundation in 1852, and whether in or out of office 
editor. Mr. Adams's retirement and repose have, in our opinion, lasted | was listened to respectfully at the Tuileries, and prevented a thousand 
about long enough. “The people” want to know what he is up to, | financial follies by his sagacious counsels. De Morny might have 
und if the press is too corrupt or too weak to gratify them, we hope a| been called its “ popularity man.” He was a thorough I'venchman ; 
Congressional Committee composed of the right men will prove more | and it was well said of him, that he had only to interrogate himself to 
loyal to the great interests, etc., etc. | know how the French public felt. He was hospitable, generous, kind- 
hearted—and, in fact, did more than any other man to give the new 

The Church Union, which has amongst other merits that of speak- ‘court a good footing in Parisian society and to feel the Parisian pulse 
ing out its mind freely, declares that the article which appeared recently | for his chief. The rest of the Imperial entourage, such as Fleury, Per- 
in the Nation on the Water Street revival “was doubtless written by one | signy, St. Arnaud & Co., have never had any reputation or weight, 
who knows nothing about God’s converting grace, and cannot write and have always done the dirty work of the régime. The loss of the 
from an inside view of the work, which is now quietly and sweetly | last of the three former must, at his age, make the Emperor feel that 
progressing in that part of the city.” The spiritual condition of the | the shadows are thickening around him before the roots of the dynasty 
writer of our article is, to use the popular phrase, “neither here nor | have struck into the soil. . 
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WHAT MAY BE EXPEOTED FROM GRANT'S ADMINISTRATION, 


Onr of the unfortunate but inevitable accompaniments of a can- 
vass, or in fact of all government by popular agitation, is that a mea- 
sure cannot be carried without exciting extravagant expectations as to 
its result. It is impossible, for instance, in the present or any probable 
condition of the human faculties to elect a President by a party vote 
without leading the majority to look for a much greater improvement 
in the condition of the country as the reward of their exertions than 
is in the nature of things possible.. Consequently, few Presidents ever 
pass through even one term without greatly disappointing their sup- 
porters. Of course there would be some disappointment even if an 
archangel were put in the chair, for it would not be in the power of 
an archangel to reward everybody who took an active part in the can- 
vass, according to the applicant’s own estimate of his deserts. But 
there is also sure to be a good deal of disappointment for which the 
hack politician is not responsible. No man can have ten or fifteen 
eulogistic “ lives” written of him, or have several hundred orators and 
newspapers devote themselves for half a year to extolling him, and 
making light of his defects, without suffering from the cold criticisms 
of later and calmer days. Moreover, there is no man out of office, and 
who has never held office, who can ever have his fitness for office weighed 
accurately, even by the acutest observer. The number of those in 
every state of whom it may be said, with slight modification, what 
Tacitus said of Galba, that they enjoy a reputation for statesmanship 
the continuance of which depends on their never being called on to 
govern, is necessarily very great. Moreover, we have had a good many 
Presidents whose elevation was not even due to an untested reputation 
for administrative capacity, but simply to accident or intrigue. 


The very best and ablest man must, therefore, owing to causes which 
have their root in human nature itself, expect to see the lustre of his 
name considerably dimmed by the time his first term of office has 
closed. We have little doubt this will prove true of Grant as of others, 
though none of his predecessors since Washington has gone through, 
under the eyes of the nation, before assuming office, such a severe 
trial of all his qualities, mental as well as moral, as he has. His ene- 
mies have tried in vain to represent him as a mere soldier, and to warn 
people against him, for reasons that would apply to St. Arnaud or 
Pelissier and Windischgratz; and the reason they have failed is, that 
the. man who succeeds at the head of an American volunteer army can 
never be a mere soldier. A mere soldier could not and cannot com- 
mand such an organization, because it is not and cannot be made the 
perfect military machine which is all set in motion by touching a sin- 
gle spring, as the Austrian or French army is. Even when in its best 
state for military purposes, it retains very largely its civil character, and 
has to be managed and manceuvred with a very large amount of that 
civil prudence, that power of persuasion, respect for prejudices and 
peculiarities, and skill in judging of individual character, which go to 
make a statesman’s success, An American general who maintains good 
relations with the Federal Government, good relations with the gover- 
nors of the States, retains the confidence and respect of the troops, and 
the good opinion of the public during arduous and difficult campaigns, 
such as Grant’s have been, has passed through an ordeal such as no 
foreign general is ever called upon to encounter, and must possess many 
of the highest qualities of a civil ruler. 

Within a very few days Grant will, we believe, be elected. While, 
therefore, perfectly aware that the triumph of the Republican party 
and the installation of Grant in the White House will not bring or 
even materially hasten the millennium, we believe there are certain 
things of the highest value which a man who is neither sanguine nor 
excited may, after due allowance has been made for the froth of the 
campaign, count on as all but certain to result from it. It will, in 
the first place, we will not say put an end to crimes and outrages at 
the South, but it will greatly diminish their number—so far diminish 
it as to produce what will be—for the South—a condition of peace and 
security ; and this not wholly, or even in great part, by the application 
of foree, for Grant will not have at his disposal the means of policing 
the South. But he will have the means of ending the flagrant disor- 
ders, partly by the supply of aid to the civil authorities in bad cases, 
and partly through the effect on the Southern imagination of the fact 








that the malcontents bawe neither igang nor oujppett to ry for at at 
Washington. It must be remembered that order is not preserved in 
any community—not even in conquered communities—by the direct 
use of force. A reasonable apprehension of punishment, and a toler- 
ably clear apprehension of the uselessness of resistance, is all that the 
most turbulent community needs to reduce it to something like tran- 
quillity. Even in the worst districts of the South, the great bulk of the 
people desire a quiet life, and it only needs the belief that the 
state of things now established is not to be changed by assassination 
or arson, and that attempts to change it in this way will be repressed 
with the strong hand, to produce as close a semblance of order even in 
Texas as is possible in the existing moral condition of the population. 
The election of Grant will, in fact, be the approval by the country, after 
four years’ deliberation, of the plan of reconstruction adopted by Con- 
gress. The most sanguine or flighty Southern politician will hardly 
continue to hope for the reversal of such a judgment as this. 

In the next place, although we do not flatter ourselves that Grant's 
election will completely remove all danger to the public credit, it will 
give all the weight and influence of the Government, and of a formal 
expression of public opinion, to that portion of the Republican party 
which advocates the honest payment of the public debt. It will not 
silence the Butlerites; it may not prevent a split of the Republican 
party on this very question, and the return of its chief knaves and a 
large body of its more recent recruits to their old places in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. But it will certainly cow, and may silence, the repudiators 
until the finances have been reduced to order, and something like a 
settled policy adopted with regard to revenue and taxation. That 
this is the general expectation both at home and abroad is shown in the 
rise in the value of greenbacks and Government bonds since the recent 
State elections. That is to say, the mere prospect of Grant’s triumph 
has carried us nearly a fifth of the way towards specie payments with- 
out any cost to the country. His election will carry us still further, 
and then an economical management of the Treasury, and the suppres- 
sion of War-Horses in the House and Senate, will, it is to be hoped, 
speedily do the rest. 

Though last, not least, Grant’s election will afford the best chance 
that has ever been offered of a reform in the civil service. It is only 
lately that the necessity of this has become fully apparent to the pub- 
lic. While population was small, society simple, and the work of 
government comparatively light, the evils of the existing system were 
not very striking. Since the war they have assumed proportions which 
it is no exaggeration to call awful, for they positively threaten the ex- 
istence of the Government. From Presidents taken from the ranks 
of the regular politicians, bred under the influence of party usages and 
traditions, it was useless to expect any assistance in the work of reform. 
Even to Mr. Lincoln, honest and well-meaning as he was, the present 
plan of appointing public servants wore the appearance of a portion of 
the natural order of the universe, and there was something pathetic as 
well as painful in watching him devoting the first three precious months 
of his first term of office—when the enemy was literally at the gates, and 
the Government apparently in the throes of dissolution—to the distribu- 
tion of “the spoils” in such manner as to “ satisfy the claims of locali- 
ties” and reward the various hack politicians of all degrees who had 
taken pari in the canvass. 


Now, Grant is not a regular politician. He will be the first Presi- 
dent the country has had for many a long day on whom old party 
doctrines, as to “ spoils ” and “claims,” will have no influence. He has 
been bred in a very different and a very much better school—a school 
in which honor and merit are still words that mean something, and that 
stand for forces in human affairs. He has shown, too, in his adminis- 
tration of the army, that he knows a good man when he sees him, and 
that as soon as he sees him he clasps him to him with hooks of steel. 
He is by education and temperament the foe of jobbers, intriguers, and 
blatterers, and will undoubtedly apply to the civil service, in so far as 
he can, the rules of selection and promotion by the aid of which he 
has given such splendid illustration to American military annals. We 
may therefore look for, at his hands, in the first place—if he gets a fair 
amount of support from the Senate—the formation of a cabinet in 
which knowledge and ability will count for a great deal, and the 
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« claims of localities” and party usages for very little. We should not | The aim of the first class is the reign of “truth,” a vague and unsatis- 
be surprised, for instance, and should be very much pleased—though | factory aim, because each one of them has his own notions of the pro- 
we know nothing whatever about the probabilities—to see him put Mr. | per definition of the word. The aim of the second class is simply 
Sumner in the State Department and Mr. Wells in the Treasury. In| ood government and the application of the laws of reasoning and 
the next place, the attempts to reform the whole civil service in which | the deductions of experience to affairs of state. The third is quite as 
Mr. Jenckes and Mr. Patterson are engaged, and which will be renewed | vague in its views as the first, and quite as much under the influence 
when Congress meets, will undoubtedly receive from him an amount | of its feelings. The object of the fourth is simply to be led to do what 
of hearty support such as no regular politician would give them. He, | will make a tolerable life possible; while the fifth merely desires per- 
like all military and naval officers, will, when brought into actual con-| sonal aggrandizement. Four of these classes were united by the war 
tact with the diplomatic, revenue, and postal service, be sickened by | in the pursuit of a common enemy; the termination of the war and 
the spectacle of disorder and corruption which they offer, and will do | reconstruction leave them without any well-defined plan of action. 
what he can to make them what the army and navy are—a credit to| One of them has just been called into existence. Meanwhile, it is 
the country instead of a shame and scandal. necessary to observe that, though four of the classes are divided at 
<== hap-hazard into bondholders and non-bondholders, the limits of no 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AFTER THE ELECTION. one of them coincide with the limits of the bondholding and non- 
bondholding classes. The negroes, for example, are practically entire- 
ly non-bondholding. On the other hand, the Democrats also find their 
occupation gone, for slavery is abolished and the South is reconstruct- 
ed. They are demoralized utterly. 








As we go to press, the reports which reach us from all quarters indi- 
cate that, although Mr. Dana’s chances of election in the Essex Dis- 
trict are by no means desperate, General Butler will very likely be 
successful and the Fifth Massachusetts District unfortunate. What we 
shall say in the present article is founded on the assumption of that pro- Now, one of the two great parties being in a thoroughly disorgan- 
bability, and if the assumption is incorrect, falls to the ground. As- ized state, and the other being undecided as to its future policy, a 
suming, therefore, that General Butler succeeds in defeating Mr. Dana, question of vital importance arises as to the payment of the debt. It 
what effect will the result have, not upon the members of the Butlerite is generally assumed that this question is settled by the announcement 
sect of moralists, but upon the Republican party—upon the party by the Democrats of their intention to pay the debt in greenbacks and 
which, for the past eight years, has held the reins of government—upon | © tax the bonds, and by the Republican declaration at Chicago that 
the party which has defeated the South and reconstructed the Union ? the debt is to be paid in good faith and that repudiation is a national 

With the election of Grant and Colfax, the conflict about slavery, crime. But although we are disposed to agree to the proposition that 
negro suffrage, and reconstruction must come to an end. For this this might have been so had not the question of electing General But- 
election assures us that there shall be no re-enslavement, that in the | !€T been made so prominent and interesting a one, by the refusal of a 
States still disorganized the forces of the United States shall be used | V¢eTy large and respectable body of Republicans to support a man 
to the extent of the power of the Executive in protecting citizens at pledged to violate the honor of the country, it seems to us more pro- 
the South, whether black or white, in the exercise of all their rights, bable that if General Butler is elected the five-twenty question will 
political as well as civil, and that the reconstruction acts shall be con- | ®88ume new and alarming proportions, And our reasons are these: The 
sidered valid by all departments of the Government. More than this, | €Yes of intelligent men all over the country are at this moment turned 
as we have frequently pointed out, cannot be done. Military govern- | UPOD the Fifth Massachusetts District as one in which a test-case is 
ment of the South for the next twenty years—which, were it only possi- | tying, in which the question how much stretching the Chicago Plat- 
ble, would be by far the best means of fostering the growth of peace form will stand is being determined. It must not be forgotten that 
there, accompanied as it would be by instruction for the negro and poor- Butler himself has taken that platform as his, and has, in a letter to 
white, and affording, as it would, protection to Northern emigrants—is the Tribune, already long since stated his intention to pay the debi 
unfortunately totally impossible. Unfortunately all parties are with rare according to “ good conscience,” a phrase which does not differ essen- 
unanimity agreed that the Southern States must, for the future, be left tially from “ good faith,” but which he interprets im his own peculiar 
to themselves, A limit is already set to the Freedmen’s Bureau, | fshion. Again, General Butler is, according to all received authori- 
both by act of Congress and by common consent; and the minor | ties, the great (Republican) apostle of the greenback plan, 
theoretical topics of disagreement between the two parties—as, for “That he who has sha’n't keep ; 
instance, the criminality of treason and the question whether the South- And he shall get who can.” 
ern States at the end of the war were in or out of the Union—cannot | It was General Butler who received it from Pendleton, and who im- 
very well any longer form substantial ground for difference. In other} proved and perfected it. It is known as Butler's policy, and the ques- 
words, the chief points of dispute between Republicans and Democrats | tion is whether Butler can, in the teeth of an active opposition, solely 
will be settled ; the war which began forty years ago with the publica-| through the advantage which a regular nomination gives him, make 
tion of the Liberator will have been ended in the complete triumph of| the “payment of the debt in good faith” mean “ payment of the debt 
the Liberator’s cause. The Democrats will have been beaten, and the | in depreciated currency.” 
victorious hosts of the Republicans will be looking about them, uncer- Only two or three State conventions have had the boldness yet to 
tain in what fields to display their activity. advocate in set terms the payment of the debt in gold and silver coin. 

The Republicans will then find themselves composed of several | Massacliusetts has done so; but a vast majority of the States have made 
small parties, different in aims, different in origin, different in destiny. platforms which are only verbose amplifications of the maxim that 
We do not propose to enumerate them all, but some of them are these: |“ honesty is the best policy.” The great question is, What do you 
In the first place, the old abolitionists, a party resting its claims to | mean by “good faith,’ and what do you mean by “repudiation ?” 
existence solely on the vigor of its conscience; in the second place,|—and the fact is that the Republican conventious have not generally 
what may be called the later school of abolitionists, who began | dared to say what they do mean. Individual Republicans, like Sec- 
life by believing slavery to be not the most crying evil in America, | retary Stanton, have no objection to say what they think. But neither 
but who were persuaded sooner or later into admitting that it was;!has General Butler. The conduct of Senator Morton shows the pre- 
in the third place, the majority of the party, who joined it to put/ vailing unsteadiness upon this and kindred points. Six months ago 
down the rebellion with the simple feeling of patriotism; in the | he said that he was “ in favor of one currency for all,” and used other 
fourth place, the new negro voters, a body about which almost | expressions from which the public derived the impression that he 
nothing is known, except that it is a docile body; and, in the fifth | thought the 5-20s should be paid in greenbacks, and that the currency 
place, individual men of ability and distinguished unscrupulousness, ;should be paper. He has recently said that by “one currency” he 
who left their old party at the last moment to take sides with | meant “gold and silver,” and that as for the payment of the 5-20s in 
the stronger forces, and who are willing to do the same thing again. | greenbacks—* Why, gentlemen, breathes there a man with soul so 
This fifth class is represented by, if not composed of, General Butler. | dead,” etce., etc. And what willhe say six months hence? There never 
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was a time when it was so curiously easy to misunderstand the plainest 
English words, and to misconceive wholly the political objects of 
statesmen. In the ordinary affairs of life, people generally know 
when other people mean gold and when they mean paper—or iron 
pyrites, as Mr. Atkinson would say—but in the present position of 
public affairs, the only thing one can find out, at least from conven- 
tions, which are the constituted organs of party expression, the organs 
of speech, the very tongues of their constituents, is that the love of 
“honesty,” and “ good faith,” and “honor,” and “ equity,” and “na- 
tional integrity,” and hatred of “ baseness,” “ repudiation,” and, let us 
say, ali other forms of crime, has reached a development that, in any 
nation so young as this, must be regarded as highly gratifying, of 
course, but perhaps too precocious. When a great party, by its author- 
ized agents, finds itself able to say nothing about the most important 
question which will agitate the country for the next generation but 
this, that it hates “vice,” we cannot believe that there is any real 
union, any settled determination as to the particular form of “ vice ” 
which it is necessary to attack. Now, has the Republican party 
irrevocably made up its mind that the five-twenty bonds are 
to be paid in “gold and silver coin?” Has the Republican 
party irrevocably made up its mind that the bonds are not to be 
taxed? Twenty Republicans voted to adopt the report of the 
committee to which this subject was referred, and this was after 
the making of the Chicago Platform and that manly denunciation of 
the criminality of such proceedings, of which we hear so much. We 
believe that in the incoherent mass which will compose the Republi- 
can party after the election of Grant, a number of men, sufticiently 
large to exercise important influence, will be found ready to pay the 
debt in greenbacks, if only they can find a leader who calls himself 
Republican. If General Butler goes back to Congress, these men will 
reason in this way: The convention did not declare in favor of “ gold 
and silver coin,” except in a few cases; and in Massachusetts, where 
the strongest kind of resolutions were passed, they care so little in re- 
ality about it, that the chief repudiator of them all, the man who gave 
repudiation all its energy and living force, is sent back here, after a 
most active canvass—after a canvass which had its origin in the deter- 
mination of the best men in the district that the five-twenty question 
should be made a plain one, and which was headed by one of the ablest 
men in the country. It is evident that the real power for the next two 
years is in Mr. Butler’s hands to a most dangerous extent. The next 
Congress will contain more Democrats than the last, and they will vote 
solidly for repudiation in any form, as they did to tax the bonds in July. 
We have discussed the question only as it bears upon the 5-20s; 
but there are a thousand other ways of bringing about what Gencral 
Butler has so long advocated and apparently advocates now. For ex- 
ample, a sudden cry may be raised that we are over-taxed, that the 
corrupt native and the selfish foreign bondholder are forcing us to tax 
ourselves for their benefit, and ruining the country. Under this plea 
we might “pass” the semi-annual interest once or twice. Railroads 
managed by the smaller Butlers do such things with their dividends; 
why not governments? And surely no one—however inclined he is to 
suppose that the five-twenty question is really settled—will say that 
all other schemes of repudiation have been so thoroughly discussed 
as to preclude the possibility of a swindle. Let us repeat, that the Re- 
publican party has no setiled policy for the years to come after the 
election of Grant ; that both parties are in a loose, disorganized state ; 
that at such moments unscrupulous men have a double power; and 
that if General Butler goes back to Congress, the party which sends 
iim there will find itself split by the question of the debt into two 
factions which may never reunite. Harper's Weekly said the other day, 
that if the Republican party threw moral principle overboard, the party 
and the country are doomed. We do not agree as to the country, but 
we feel very sure about the party. 


INJURIOUS WORKS AND INJURIOUS ORITIOCISM. 
Miss ANNA DicKrINson has recently written a book, and.Mrs. Stowe 
and Mrs, Lydia Maria Child having found it full of good feeling, have 
praised it lavishly on the ground that, whatever it may be as a novel, it is, 
us “a deed,” a noble deed and a brave one. We are not going to quarrel 


at all with the way in which this critical opinion is worded. It is prover- 








bial that to quarrel with the burning words of the poetical fraternity, if it 
is always easy, is very often very foolish, and shows a small and captious 
spirit which surely no one would like to make himself suspected of possess- 
ing. And we may say, without being cynical in the least, that we, for our 
part, frequently accept proverbs as true; the mere fact that many people 
habitually say a certain thing is not always conclusive proof of its 
entire or even of its partial falsity. So we are not unwilling to allow that 
“What Answer?’ may rightfully be described as “a deed,” though we 
confess that that would not have been our own way of speech if we had 
been trying to praise Miss Dickinson’s novel, and most assuredly would 
not have been the way in whi®h we should have spoken had we been 
intent on merely giving an honest, unimpassioned description of it. But 
people must talk as they can. And if the novel of “ What Answer?’ moves 
anybody to making the assertion that it is “a noble deed’’—why, we may 
keep up a good deal of thinking, but we are not, on this present occasion, 
going to say anything in the way of verbal criticism. We are more inclin- 
ed to beg the people who have said so, and who think so, to allow us to 
put upon their expression the meaning that it was the writing and pub 
lishing of “ What Answer?” that was a noble deed, rather than that the 
book itself is such. If they will grant us thus much, then we will go on 
a step and say that they are wrong in many ways. This will become 
clear, we think, after a little of that honest consideration which the real 
importance of the subject ought to command from every person who tries 
to do his duty, and to enlighten his conscience from all possible sources 
before he takes the responsibility of action. 

To talk of morality in the abstract is not nearly so easy as to act it in 
the abstract. We will, therefore, confine ourselves, for the present at least, 
to the concrete case before us. A thoroughly bad novel is put upon the 
market. Whatever a novel should have it lacks, and whatever a novel 
should not be it is. There is not a character in it. Its incidents are ab- 
surdly threadbare in all essentials. There is no plot. A chief difficulty of 
the very question—that of caste-feeling—which, as it pretends, is its chief 
concern, is in very great part shirked by the author’s taking as the repre- 
sentative of a race despised on account of its color a most lovely and 
lovable woman, so entirely “ white” that not even her lover suspected that 
she was “black” until he was told so. It is not true, as some have said, 
that there is anything approaching strict adherence to truth in the facts ef 
the story. The style in which the book is written, ifit is not good, is yet better 
than the school-girlish general conception would lead one to expect. Still, in 
each chapter, or in many of the chapters, there is more or less of that 
inflamed newspaper English which some people describe as being 
eloquence, but which, one day—for we are hopeful concerning her 
—Miss Dickinson will, we feel confident, be very sorry to have ever 
written or spoken. This eloquence is emitted in behalf of a certain 
“cause” about which it is now proper, and for some time to come will be 
proper, for almost all of us to keep silence till certain laborious ethnolo- 
gists and physiologists—some of whom we assure our three ladies are 
to-day lean and pale from conscientious labor through many years—reach 
the conclusions which, as yet, elude them, but which they hope may yet be 
reached, and about which Miss Dickinson talks as if she had entirely setiled 
the question. The ndvel, then, is emphatically a bad novel—without inter- 
est, even possessing some positive qualities which inflict pain on any one who 
in the least values art; without thought, and even flouting the labors of 
some of the most conscientious and studious thinkers in the world ; with- 
out goodness of style, even characterized by many vices of style which— 
though Miss Dickinson may not to-day fully believe it—will do something 
to lead more than one young writer astray, and thus will do a service she 
never meant to do to the cause of immorality ; will put off the times when 
we shall all think with clearness, and hate vulgarity of tone, and value 
that simple honesty of feeling and justness of thought which are the mark 
of the best natures, and which find all but inevitable expression in the best 
form as well as the best matter of literature. 

This being the question, whether or not to praise such a book because 
one respects the author and has unbounded faith in the goodness and 
even the admirable greatness of her intentions—what answer? The ques- 
tion is at bottom quite the same in the case of Miss Dickinson’s orations ; 
though as an orator—and this cannot be said of her as a novelist—she did 
good service for which we cannot help being grateful—though we feel that 
we ought to encourage the sentiment of ingratitude—in more than cne of 
our hardest fought political campaigns. But ought we to praise her for 
her labors? We ought to admit the good of which they have been pro- 
ductive and that the laborer meant even more good than she did ; but never- 
theless, itis past hoping, we ought to condemn her with little reservation. As 
Dr. Holland would say, we ought to condemn her for the same reason that we 
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ought not to praise her. Praise and blame are revelations of the feelings of the 
speakers, and often they describe the thing itself which is praised or 
blamed, but also they encourage and deter. Now, to deter Miss Dickinson OUR great occupation since I last wrote to you has been the Spanish re- 
from the writing of such novels as the one she has written, and the making | volution. I do not think, however, I can add very much upon that subject 
of such speeches as she has been in the habit of making, is, we are persuad- | to what you must already have heard about it. Of all the revolutions 
ed, a duty which we owe to her, which we owe to morals, and also to art | which have taken place in Europe for the last twenty years, it has been, I 
—which is never good without being an ally, often perhaps indirect, of | think, the quietest by far; and at the present moment it has the most pro- 
the best morals, and is never bad—we mean artistically bad—without be- |mising appearance. Prim goes to Cadiz, the fleet join him, the troops join 
ing good morality’s subtle but sure enemy. | the fleet, the people join the forces, and, after just fighting enough to show 

To speak a little more at length of Miss Dickinson as an orator, inas-| that the parties interested are in real earnest, the Queen steps over the fron- 
much as we have spoken of her somewhat in extenso as a writer. She de-| tier, curses her late subjects in good set terms, and makes an end—so it 
lights in speaking. We do not at all mean that she has any special liking | would appear, at least—of the last of the Bourbon monarchies. On the other 
for publicity, or that her whole course, since she became a public personage, hand, there are to be constituent Cortes, elected by universal suffrage, and 
has not been perfectly consistent with excellent claims to the high esteem | charged by the popular will to do every sort of thing, possible and impov- 
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of all who respect the truly womanly and the truly manly in character. 
Very far from it. But it is as natural as possible for her to orate; she can- 
not help it, even when she is holding the pen. Often enough she deserts 
her writing-desk for the platform, even when thoughtfully writing a novel 
is the business which she has in hand, and to which she should be attend- 
ing closely ; or rather she turns her desk into a “stump.” Her really re- 
markable success before the people—the people considered as audiences, 
partisan in character, and assembled in the evening with brass bands and 
glee-clubs—is alone enough to prove this. She speaks with much glow 
and fire, and sometimes with an enthusiasm which is not always of the 
merely effervescent kind, but is sometimes consequent cn the vivid percep- 
tion of the real truth of things, and an ardent desire to make others see as 
she secs. It is to her, we think, though we are not sure, that we owe the 
happy phrase descriptive of our first year of the rebellion, the year of Bull 
Run and of an utterly unorganized army, but a year of great ardor and of 
unthinking patriotism—that we were then making war by precipitating 
ourselves on the South “in town meetings.” But to be capable of fiery 
enthusiasm of speech, though it is one, and a great one, of the orator’s 
qualifications, and though it is always enough to lift the average audience 
off its feet, is not a sufficient justification for the making of speeches, The 
political speech-maker ought to have, beside that, some considerable politi- 
cal and other knowledge, and ought to have done a good deal of hard 
thinking. We are not saying a really unkind thing, though we fear we 
are offending some people whom we should be, on the whole, glad to please, 
when we say that many of Miss Dickinson’s orations made the judicious 
grieve for her hearers and for herself. She constantly attempted the 
handling of things of which she is as entirely unqualified to treat as a 
peri would be unqualified to make a commentary on Wheaton’s books 
concerning international law. Not to put too fine a point on it, she fre 
quently was very ignorant and very illogical, and was often rewarded with 
plaudits of which we can only hope that she did not feel proud, for she 
really was as “ noisy”’ in mind and spirit as her hearers were in body. 

In her book, and in her speeches, Miss Dickinson has been content to 
have good intentions—and it is because she means so well that it is so dis- 
agreeable to condemn her so thoroughly as we cannot help doing—has 
contented herself with having good intentions, and--with not doing her 
best. But not to do the best one can is even more surely fatal to real mo- 
rality than it is fatal to success in artistic works. By laboriously educating 
herself, by consenting to hold her tongue until she had properly culti- 
vated her fine powers, by working hard for herself before she began work- 
ing for even the holiest of causes, Miss Dickinson—and we hope for her own 
sake that she will attend to this point—might have done far better service 
to the work in which she was interested, might have removed many dan- 
gers from her own individual path, and might have saved herself from the 
pain of the reflection, which we trust she is one day sure to make, that 
her’ bad novel, and her essentially bad speeches, have really, in the long 
run, done something to put off the day when wisdom, intellectual and 
moral, which is the sole hope of the world, shall be everywhere and fm all 
men. Mr. Hinton Helper, with his late cruel and silly books, is not a per- 
son with whom we should be willing to rank Miss Dickinson—unless, in- 
deed, we were talking with people who have given some comprehensive 
consideration to certain subjects on which most people have not as yet 
thought. But, without making odious comparisons, it is, we must say, 
surely true that bad preaching on the best of texts is in the end as im- 
moral as good preaching employed for the enforcement of the worst of 
texts. Audiences may say No, and hasty people, whose hearts are with 
the speaker, may for a moment resent the making of profitable remarks to 
him or her; but the truth remains that there is not yet anybody in the 
world who has a right to make a poor book or to talk cheap eloquence, no 
matter what may be the cause which it is sought to promote. 





sible, by which the people of Spain can be made happy and prosperous for 
ever. It is more like a transformation scene at a pantomime than anything 
else. One gets sceptical, however, as he goes on in life, as to the possibility 
of such triumphs as these—of the good over the bad principle. I do not pro 
fess to have any special knowledge of Spanish affairs—hardly any one has 
who is not specially acquainted with the country—but it appears to me 
quite incredible that things should have gone on as they are said to have gone 
on for all these years, if the Spaniards had not had a great deal in common 
with their queen. They never would have allowed her to act as she did, 
and in particular to do her very utmost for the overthrow and destruction 
of all the liberal measures which were carried, however hastily and imper 
fectly, thirty years ago—and of which, by right, she ought to have been 
the special representative and defender—if there had not been“a great deal 
in common between them and her. The reactionary and superstitious 
party must be uncommonly strong in Spain, and I cannot believe that a 
mere change of government produced in this manner will weaken their 
strength. We shall surely hear more of all this before matters are ended. 
To me the most interesting aspect of the Spanish revolution is its bear. 
ing on the rest of Europe, and especially on the great contest which is 
going on everywhere between the priestly party and their antagonists. 
You will probably have seen the Pope’s various addresses to the world 
upon the occasion of the Gcumenical Council, and in particular his ear- 
nest request to Protestants, and to the non-Catholic world in general, to 
enter into communion with him. Take that letter, with the fact that the 
(Ecumenical Council avows itself to be held as a sort of recognition of the 
principle that henceforth church and state are to be regarded as separate 
and—this is not said, but is implicd—antagonistic bodies ; that Austria has 
flown in the face of the Pope ; that Italy is in open rebellion against him ; 
that France is a most slippery and questionable friend ; and the Spanish 
revolution will show you that at the very moment when the temperal and 
spiritual powers are dissolving partnership in the worst and most violent 
of moods with each other, the last of the faithful—the only nation which still 
professed to uphold the old principles in their full perfection and development 
—has seceded. I do not think the importance of this can be exaggerated ; 
and I do think it possible that you in America may be specially tempted to 
undervalue its importance. Ido not profess to know much about your 
ways of thinking and feeling on such subjects, but it seems to me that by 
a series of accidents you have been thrown into a position which prevents 
you from seeing how great a question the question of the relations between 
church and state really is, or what are the consequences of the practical 
solution of the question which you have been led to adopt. Your princi- 
ple, as I understand it, is that religion is a matter of private opinion ; that 
religious associations are voluntary bodies, like clubs for any other lawful 
purpose, and that government has nothing to do with religion, but rests on 
a basis of itsown. I do not at all say that this is not true. I am more 
disposed to think that it is; but I do not think you quite see what follows 
from it. The inference appears to me to be that you—the American nation, 
in your corporate capacity—distinctly affirm that no religion is true, but 
that all theological systems are human speculations upon a doubtful mat- 
ter, more or less plausible in themselves and containing a greater or leas 
amount of truth, but no one of which is so probable that you will act in a 
matter so important as legislation upon the theory of itstruth. I do not 
believe it to be possible to prove any other theoretical justification of toler- 
ation, or religious equality, or whatever else you call the system which 
treats religion asa matter of private opinion, than one which is founded on 
the principle that religion is matter of opinion ; in other words, that the 
best of all religions is doubtful. The mere non-acceptance of the Koran 
or of the Roman Catholic creed, after notice of their contents, appears to 
me to amount to a denial of the truth of the claims of Mahomet and the 
Pope respectively. I believe that the matter is one in which it is theoreti- 
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cally, and practically too, impossible to be neutral, and that the cighteenth- 
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nimely, his impudent letter addressed to his then commander, Governor 


century theories of government, which led the founders of your Constitu-| Andrew, who had, in a moment of enthusiasm and good feeling, conferred 


tion to think otherwise, are fundamentally wrong. From what little I 
have heard or read of America, I believe that in practice this is so toa 
ereater degree than you yourselves may be apt to think. I have heard 
people say, for instance, in reference to the doctrine of eternal damnation 
for religious error, that it was morally impossible to hold it in a country 
where people of all sorts of creeds constantly met upon perfectly equal 
terms in every conceivable relation of life. I do not quarrel with your 
Constitution for being opposed to that doctrine ; but I say that it is opposed 
to it, and that therefore it is not neutral as to religion. There is a great 
deal of truth in the principle that, in these matters, he that is not with me 
is against me. 

This is hardly news, which, I suppose, is what you would like from me ; but 
it is hard to make bricks without straw, and about this time of year our straw 
is running very low. We have, however, here and there a little incident 
which is more or less amusing. I cannot exactly call the Social Science As- 
sociation amusing or little. It is, on the contrary, very big, and—as I say 
it in «:riet confidence to a trans-Atlantic public—indescribably dull. Some 
years ago I read a paper there on a subject of which I happened to have 
special knowledge, and never shall I forget the impression I received from 
the discussion which followed ; and of the people I knew only one of the 
speakers, including the President, a very well-known man, had mastered 
even the A BC of the subject. Only one of them knew how to speak, and 
he knew nothing at all about the matter. The great bulk of the people I 
saw gave me the impression that all the writers whose articles had been re- 
fused by the inferior class of magazines had conspired together to give 
each other a hearing, upon the dreariest of all dreary subjects, there and 
then. Some man of more or less distinction had recommendations to make 
about matters which he really understood, and which were worth listening 
to: and here and there a political star—generally one just beginning to rise 
above the horizon—was advertising himself. I think if I were told to devise 
a proper punishment for Nero and Heliogabalus in a future state, 1 would 
sentence them to read each other essays alternately for a long term of years 
upon the Utilization of Sewage, the Dwellings of the Working-Classes, 
and the Statistics as to the Effects of Capital Punishment. 

The only scrap of political news of the least interest is that Mr. Dis- 
racli has published an address to the electors of Buckinghamshire, which I 
suppose must be taken as a manifesto as to his intentions for next session. 
It begins with claiming credit for himself and his colleagues for a variety 
of measures, and charging his antagonists with unfairness in the way in 
which they brought forward the question of the’ Irish Church ; and it goes 
on to denounce their proposals as inconsistent with the fundamental laws 
of the nation, and with a variety of more or less sonorous commonplaces, 
which he calls principles, abeut the relation between religion and govern- 
ment. An impression prevails here in some quarters that when the next 
session begins he wil! try to repeat his policy about the Reform Bill, by 
bringing in a measure for the reform of the Irish Church, with securities 
against its disestablishment or disendowment, and gradually enlarging it 
into a measure designed to carry out each of those objects. Perhaps he 
may make such an experiment; but it is very difficult to play the same 
trick successfully twice running. It is more probable, I think, that he will 
be displaced by a vote of want of confidence as scon as Parliament meets. 
He has had a wonderful run of patronage. Nearly all the judgeships have 
been filled up since Lord Derby took office,and deans and bishops have 
taken to dying of late. Dean Milman, who died about ten days since, has 
been succeeded by Dr. Mansel. Both names, I take it, are pretty well 
known to you in America. 


Correspondence. 


THE GREAT “RADICAL” ONCE MORE. 


To tue Epitor oF THE NATION : 

Str: In your paper of the 15th inst. a communication of mine in the 
Sth October issue, upon General Butler, is severely criticised and several 
statements denied. My style is condemned, and I join the “ Massachusetts 
Republican in New York” in wishing it were better, as I earnestly desire 
to influence the public upon several subjects. Although the charges made 


by me are based upon public records, I desire to substantiate them, as far 
as I can, without absorbing too much space in your paper. I am chalienged 
to point to a single instance of General Butler’s insubordination. I could 
adduce a score; but I content myself with citing his first and last acts, 





upon Butler, as he thea stated, “the greatest favor one man could confer 
upon another ”—his letter, published by him in the newspapers, lecturing 
his commander because he declined to have Massachusetts militia, ordered 
to relieve the capital, diverted to suppress slave insurrections; then his 
insubordinate conduct in Massachusetts, a few months later, when, as 
major-general of volunteers, he heaped every insult upon her patriotic 
chief magistrate, interfered with his well-arranged plans for recruiting, 
and behaved in such a seditio1s and scandalous manner as to wring from 
Governor Andrew the following protest : 

“ Tam compelled to declare, with great reluctance and regret, that the 
course of proceediags under Major-General Butler, in this commonwealth, 
seems to have been designed and adapted simply to afford means to persons 
of bad character to make money unscrupulously, and to encourage men 
whose unfitness has excluded them from any appointment by me to the 
volunteer militia service, to hope for such appointment over Massachusetts 
troops from other authority than that of the executive of Massachusetts.” 
Finally, his fatal insubordination in the Fort Fisher expedition, as to 
which General Grant testified in effect that General Butler went upon the 
expedition to Fort Fisher although he knew it was not intended that he 
should go; that he pocketed General Grant’s instructions to General 
Weitzel, that officer never knowing of their existence till he read them in 
a newspaper after the return of the expedition ; that consequently he had 
unconsciously violated Grant’s positive orders to throw up entrenchments. 
In short, that General Butler, contrary to propriety and to orders, assumed 
the command of this important expedition, upon which so much labor and 
money had been expended, and then, in further violation of orders, retired 
from the fort this supplanted officer was ordered to besiege. As to his 
insolent oppression of those below him, General Phelps has already com- 
municated to your readers his opinion of General Butler’s character, from 
which I should infer that “their policy and hopes for justice to the negro 
were (not) identical ;” and I decline to accept Mr. Parton’s version of 
General Butler’s “friendly controversy,” as I do many of his statements, 
knowing several of them to be false. General Gillmore did not receive 
“simply a commanding general’s expression of disapprobation of a sub- 
ordinate’s inefficiency,” but was grossly insulted in a manner not at all justi- 
fied by army regulations. A “‘ Massachusetts Republican in New York ” 
may think “the case of Chaplain Hudson is hardly worth comment,” and 
may assert that he “ was assigned to a tent at headquarters precisely simi- 
lar in size and quality to those occupied by the staff;’ but General Grant 
testifies that 
“Chaplain Hudson was confined for fifty.odd days in what is called 
the bull-pen, near General Butler’s headquarters, I understand, put in 
with deserters and all sorts of prisoners. ‘The investigation shows that 
he was there that length of time without charge and without trial, though 
during a good part of the time he was there General Butler had a court- 
martial sitting right at his headquarters and could have tried him. No 
officer has a right to confine a commissioned officer in a prison or guard- 
house, except for mutiny, or for some offence where it would not be safe to 
trust the man at large. This was only a case of that sort for which he 
should not have been confined at all, except in his own tent, under arrest. 
When this came to my knowledge, I immediately ordered an examination 
made of all the prisoners about Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, and Portsmouth, 
to see if there were any more such cases. The result was to find a great 
many men in prison without charge. Some had been there for a great 
length of time.” 

So it appears that General Grant and a “ Massachusetts Republican in New 
York ” are not in accord as to General Butler’s “insolent oppression of those 
below him.” 

As “to the malicious lies regarding General Butler’s seizures of private 
property, and particularly the seizure of fifty thousand dollars in gold from 
Messrs. Samuel Smith & Co., of New Orleans, which rebels North and South 
have so industriously circulated and repeated that many of that class of 
‘Conservative Republicans,’ wi0 take all their opinions second-hand from 
whichever side on any question asserts itself by the noisiest and most 
persistent iteration, have accepted as facts.” I have read the voluminous 
testimony presented to the military commissions and Congressional com- 
mittees charged with investigating General Butler’s administration at 
Norfolk and New Orleans, and either a cloud of witnesses perjured them- 
selves, or else General Butler was guilty of prolonging the war at the 
expense of millions of dollars and thousands of lives by allowing his rela- 
tives and favorites to carry on an illicit trade within the rebel lines with 
rebel agents, and for use of rebel armies—men who (to adopt the language 
of one distinguished officer) “ follow in the track of the army, traffic in its 
blood, barter the cause for which it is fighting with all the baseness of 
Judas Iscariot, but without his remorse.” 
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them to carry on this trade, and secured them from the law when arrested, 
with what motive I know not. I read in a pamphlet written by Judge 
Pierrepont, of New York, the counsel for Samuel Smith, “that in violation 
of his proclamation, and without authority of law, General Butler took 
fifty thousand dollars in gold from Smith & Co., in New Orleans ; that it 
was their property ; that this gold was not paid out to the troops, but retain- 
ed by General Butler; that the gold was not taken or retained by any 
order, authority, or direction of the Secretary of Treasury or War ; that so 
gross was the wrong to Smith & Co. that General Butler's own commis- 
sioners found Smith & Co. were the owners and advised a restoration of the 
money ; that General Butler took the gold 10th May, 1862, and did not report 
it to the War Department until February of the following year ; that he 
hesitated to pay it to the Government and refused to pay it to its owners, 
and retained it without security to the Government or to the Smiths and 
with the full use of it for two years and nine months, during which time 
gold had been at 285.” This was in reply to General Butler’s defence 


betes the Klouse of Representatives, which Judge Pierrepont characterizes | own estimation or that of the public, as to be called on to contra- 


| dict seriously. The general’s explanation of the hostility of other 


as an audacious sham which ought to be exposed. As “to the contempti- 
ble insinuation that General Butler’s name was received with hisses at a 


reunion of the officers of the Army of the James at Boston,” two officers | . seg: ‘ : . 
cf ’ | planation of the Nation's ; and his being able to retail such stuff, con- 


present gave me the information ; one has since modified his version to 
“ murmurs.” 


The Nation. 


Either all these witnesses lie, or else he sought out such men, allowed 
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contradicted by unimpeachable witnesses, let him read the investigation of 
the “Committee on the Conduct of the War” intothe Fort Fisher expedi- 
tion. I have thus proved that the charges against General Butler rest on 
authority not to be questioned by 


A MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN. 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1868. 


[A Massachusetts Republican,” let us say, has not made the en- 
quiries, of which he reports the result, about General Butler's connec- 


tion with the contribution of the Recruiting Committee towards 


| whether he had or not. 


the capital of the Nation, either with our knowledge or consent. 
We never believed that General Butler had any connection with it 
whatever, but we never gave ourselves the trouble to find out 
His assertion that our opposition to his 
re-election is due to his having opposed that contribution is simply 
an impudent invention of his own, which nobody connected 
with the Nation has felt himself so far reduced, either in his 


Republican papers is about as silly and unscrupulous as his ex- 


sidering what his history is, to attentive audiences of Massachusetts 


As “to the charge that General Butler urged on the rebels,” General | ™€®, is as painful and discouraging a spectacle as any friend of good 
= , 


Craig, a member of the Charleston and Baltimore Conventions of 1860, states | government has ever been called on to witness. 


Since our corre- 


that Butler voted fifty-odd times for Jefferson Davis, and that at a “ bolter’s | spondent, who is a gentleman, has deemed the general's story about 
meeting ” he’made a speech in which he promised his fire-eating brethren | us of sufficient importance to investigate it, we will now say that any- 
(in the event of a war resulting from the rupture) the use of lralf a millicn | body who asserts that the editor of the Nation either solicited or 
Northern Democrats to slay the Northern abolitionists before they should | instigated, or was in any way instrumental in procuring, the vote of 


invade a Southern State. 


$15,000 to the capital of the paper, or that he even knew who com- 


So much for my charges against General Butler, some of which I re-| },sed the committee when the vote was made, or ever heard Butler's 


ferred to as facts, some as reports which it behooved General Butler to refute | 
before he proposed himself as a representative of honest and intelligent 
men. The fact is that General Butler had won a most unenviable reputa- 
tion as a man and a lawyer in Massachusetts before the war began ; indeed, 
Mr. Parton makes him out an audacious, impudent, unprincipled man and 
lawyer, “formed by nature to be an antagonist ;’ admits that he com- 
menced his career at the college by saucy contentions and mock discus- 
sions with the college faculty, at the bar “by conducting suits brought 
by factory girls against the mill corporations,” that he had great legal 
“legerdemain,” “that he was not inclined to enquire whether his client’s 
cause was constitutional or not,” that he “ was tabooed by the bar,” and so 
on. 

Leaving out the “muttering” and the “thundering” which displeases 
the “Massachusetts Republican in New York,” General Butler seemed to 
have been born again early in 181, and, as I have stated, Governor 
Andrew, an optimist, believing in his new birth, accredited him to the 
Federal Government as a brigadier of Massachusetts militia, which 
endorsement procured him his subsequent promotion. His career as 
an officer not only demonstrated his military disqualification, which 
would not, of course, invalidate his claims as a wise legislator, but 
also his vanity, his turbulence, his lawlessness, his vindictiveness, and, if 
we may believe the printed and spoken charges, his depravity. He com- 
menced service by quarrelling with Governor Andrew, he ended it by 
abusing General Grant, earning the contempt of both. The relations of 
these good and great men with the rest of the world render comment un- 
necessary. Coming out of the war disgraced, he contrived to induce the 
electors of the Fifth District of Massachusetts to elect him their represen- 
tative to Congress. As a Congressman he has been pestiferous, spending 
his time and wasting that of Congress in personal discussions and inquisi- 
tions, or, worse than that, advocating repudiation openly, or plotting for it 
secretly ; his course has been mortifying and disheartening to every honor- 
able patriot. He is now conducting his canvass with his usual plausibility 
and unscrupulousness ; almost every assertion made by him has been proved 
to be a lie; as, for instance, that the Nation abused him because he op- 
posed the diversion of any portion of a fund raised in Boston for the freedmen 
to the support of that paper. Now, he never was a subscriber to the fund, 
and never attended one of their meetings. The New York Erening Post 
abused him because Chaplain Hudson was an editor. Chaplain Hudson 
lives in Boston, and has no connection whatever with that journal. 

The Chicago Platform insists on “honest” payment of our debts; he 
substitutes “ possible,” and asserts that it was originally so printed, and 
now it seems the plates have not been changed ; and so on wegue ad nav- 
seam. If one is curious to learn how often General Butler's assertions are 





name mentioned in connection with it, except by Butler himself within 
the last month, has either been grossly deceived or is guilty of wilful 
falsehood. We may say the same thing of anybody who asserts that the 
Nation was established “in the interest of the freedmen,” in any sense 
in which it has not advocated the interest of the freedmen, or for the 
purpose of serving the freedmen in any character but that of members 
of a free community, especially ill-fitted to detect the real character 
of politicians like General Butler. A paper exclusively devoted to the 
interests of the freedmen as freedmen undoubtedly was projected 
before the Nation, and, out of that project the idea of the Nation grew ; 
but no such scheme was ever submitted to the editor of the Nation, nor 
would he ever have participated in its execution, as all who are ac- 
quainted with the origin of the enterprise well know. The persistent 
mixing up of the two projects, in which a great many busybodies 
indulge, probably amuses them, but it does the Nation no harm. We 
have more than once seen insinuations in “ organs,’ both secular and 
“religious,” to the effect that this journal has departed from its original 
programme, but we have never thought it worth while to notice them. 
It is with great reluctance that we now depart from our rule of not 
troubling our readers with any reference to its private affairs. We 
shall probably never do so again. Nobody knows half as well as its 
conductors what its original programme was. That it has adhered to 
it faithfully and well we find abundant proof in the fact that there is 
not a quack, jobber, charlatan, knave, pretender, or blatterer in the 
country who has ever heard of it—and we hope before long to bring 
it to the notice of every one of them—who does not instinctively and 
cordially detest it.—Ep. Natron. ] 


THE PHILADELPHIA FRAUDS. 
To tne Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Str: The charges brought by you against Mr. Justice Sharswood are 
wholly without foundation, though, in view of the libels daily published 
in our local papers, your mistake was not an unnatural one. I enclose a 
copy of the opinion delivered by him, from which it will be seen that the 
method of naturalization in the Nisi Prius this fall was the same as 
has always been followed in the other courts of this city and county, 
and that for the first time in that court he introduced the system of ex- 
amining the papers himself. 

It may be added that, during the months of September and October, 
there were about six thousand naturalizations in the Supreme Court, where 
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the Democrats were natufalized—the Prothonotary being a Democrat—and 
over three thousand in the other courts. Of the six thousand, about one 
thousand were from adjacent counties, so that only five thousand Demo- 
erats were naturalized in a city polling a vote of nearly 120,000; nor is the 
proportion of two Democrats to one Republican very extravagant. Of 
these, a very large number were entitled to their papers in 1864, and many 
others obtained their certificates from having served in the army for one 
Their names have all been published in the Hvening 
Telegraph ; bat though the League has offered large rewards for the detec- 
tion of frauds, I do not know that any have been arrested—the police, too, 
being all active politicians. On the other hand, Judge Read, who wrote 
the letter to Chief-Justice Thompson of which so much has been said, has 
heen on the bench nearly ten years, and it was his habit, while naturaliza- 
tions were going on, to leave the court-room altogether, entrusting the 
work entirely to Colonel Snowden ; and at the very time so much was said 
in the Republican papers as to the manner of naturalization in the Supreme 
Court, I took part myself in arguments, both before the District Court and 
(‘ommon Pleas, when at the same moment the clerks were mumbling over 
the questions and affidavits in the corner of the room in so low a tone as 
not to disturb judges or counsel. And further, it should be said that the 
only wholesale fraud exposed was one headed by the “ King of the Lobby,” 
who brought down fifty or sixty men—many of them grey-headed—from 
(‘attasauqua and had them naturalized on “ minor’s papers” in the Common 
Pleas, and when as many as could be arrested were sont down to the coun- 
ty jail District-Attorney Mann ordered their discharge, and they were all 
released—and certainly not to vote the Democratic ticket. Of course, this 
ix only the “tu quoque argument ;” but that is always good as far as it goes, 
and in this case it goes a good way to prove the entire propriety of the 
conduct of a judge to show that it has been sanctioned by a practice of 
thirty years, and by the conduct of his chief assailant. And I can say fur- 
ther, apon the authority of Mr. McMichael himself, who first brought the 
forged certificates before the court, that Judge Sharswood not only treated 
his application, irregular as it was, in the most considerate way, but him- 
self suggested the plan afterwards adopted, and the best plan that could 
have been devised, to bring Devine beforo the court as a witness. As to 
the Prothonotary himself, no one questioned his integrity, and it was frankly 
conceded in argument. Indeed, he is the only Prothonotary in any of our 
courts that attends in person to the duties of his office. In the other 
courts they always act by deputy, and very few members of the bar have 
ever seen one of them. It can hardly be said, then, that Judge Sharswood 
* veluctantly ordered an examination.” And, finally, as to the charge that 
he “declared the court adjourned sine die,” it nbeds only to be explained 
that our Supreme Court eonsists of five judges, one of whom is assigned, 
in rotation, to hold the Nisi Prius for one month. When that month is up 
his power is gone, except as to cases already begun before him. When his 
opinion was finished, therefore, his court of Nisi Prius was adjourned sine 
die, ex vi termini; but Chief-Justice Thompson was sitting in the next 
room, and if the Attorney-General had anything to say, he knew where to 
goto. It was this rule, too, that kept Judge Read off the bench and com- 
pelled him to decide his cases, with the aid of Mr. Justice Agnew and Judge 
Williams (“ not yet a full judge,” as he phrased it in his letter), in his own 
etudy. 

Under all the cireumstances, then, it is not thought by Judge Shars- 
wood’s friends that it is his name that points the moral against an elective 
judiciary ; but what they think of the course of Judge Read may be in- 
ferred from the fact that when Mr. Scofield introduced his resolution for the 
impeachment of Judge Field, on the ground of having expressed an opinion 
as to cases not yet argued before him (see Congressional Globe, January 30, 
1868), the Democrats in the House of Representatives expressed their will- 
ingness to vote for the resolution if Mr. Scofield would vouch for the 
allegation, and the Democratic press and bar throughout the country held 
the same doctrine, and declared that if Judge Field had, in fact, so spoken 
in reference to questions then pending or likely to come before him, he 
should be impeached and removed. 

I am, etc., 

PHILADELPHIA, October 19, 1868, 


year and upwards. 


A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER. 


[We have taken some pains to ascertain the truth of this matter 
from an impartial source, and, as well as we can make out, this is what 
is asserted, conceded, and cannot be denied by fair-minded men, 
Henocrats or Republicans: They do not find fault with Judge Shars- 
wood’s decision, as regards the matter of it, but the honor of 
his court was at stake in the Devine case; and he showed in his 
decision more eagerness to vindicate the authenticity of the six 





thousand papers issued by his Prothonotary, and Devine’s credi- 
bility, than the honor of the court. Devine acknowledges himself 
a drunken loafer, and Colonel Snowden’s counsel pronounced him an 
irresponsible idiot; and yet the judge virtually undertook his de- 
fence, and professed to believe his worthless story. His opinion 
was undoubtedly a political document, but it must be admitted that 
it was intended to neutralize Judge Read’s more irregular, equally par- 
tisan, letter. 

It is a suspicious circumstance, to say the least, that Colonel Snow- 
den’s subordinates, when examined, with scarcely an exception, testified 
that they had been employed in his office but for a few days or a few 
weeks, and one of them, it turned out, had already served a term in the 
penitentiary for fabricating papers. We do not suspect Colonel Snowden 
of being personally concerned in the frauds; but it looks as though, 
under party dictation, he had cleared out his office in preparation for 
the political campaign, and allowed it to be manned by those wh« 
were plotting the wholesale manufacture of voters. It is a physical 
and moral impossibility that the requirements of the acts of Congres: 
could be complied with when seven hundred and twenty naturalization: 
were granted in one day of five hours; and on the day when this took 
place a legal friend of our informant’s, having business with the Su 
preme Court, found no judge on the bench, while naturalizing wes 
going on briskly in two rooms. If Judges Read and Agnew have 
shown partisanship on the Republican side, Chief-Justice Thompscn 
made an even more lamentable exhibition of it on the other side whm 
the fraudulent naturalization papers were first brought before him, and 
Colonel Snowden professed himself unable to say whether the sign:- 
tures were his own or not, and the judge descended from his judicial 
position to promptly pronounce them forgeries, thus becoming a wit- 
ness in his own court. The comparison between Judge Read ard 
Judge Field fails in this, that the complaint against the latter was for 
the assumed prejudgment of a case to be brought before him, while 
the former was merely remonstrating with a brother justice against 
vicious practices in his own court for which both justices were re- 
sponsible before the public. It was irregular, however, and the whole 
matter cannot but exercise a most unfortunate influence on the confi- 
dence heretofore reposed by the community in the courts, and furnishes 
a very proper argument against an elective judiciary —Ep. Natron. | 





A OORRECTION FROM MR. ORANCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Desr Sir: In the Nation of Oct. 15 I find honorable mention of a poen 
of mine, entitled “The Nineteenth Century,” published in the Atlantic 
Almanac for 1865. Your critic, however, says: “ But we do not like 

* Mysterious forces overdwe, 
Absorb, suspend the natural law.’ 
For in the first place, they do not overawe or absorb or suspend the natural 
law ; and in the second place, the inaccurate statement is prosaically made.” 

I do not wonder at his not liking the lines as he has quoted them. If he 
had’ read the poem a little more carefully, he would have seen that I did 
not write “natural,” put “usual”: 

** Mysterious forces overawe, 
Absorb, suspend the usual law.” 

All laws are natural, but all laws are not usual or common. In the 
image of the magnetic storm and its mysterious power over the elcctric 
fluid of the wires, I endeavored to present the action of the grand Provi- 
dential laws that overrule for a time the acts of individuals. But the sub- 
stitution of the word natural for usual makes me out a supernaturalist, 
which, in the customary theological sense, I must protest against. 

Begging your insertion of this correction, 

I remain, very truly yours, 
C, P. CRANCH. 

Fisakiii-on-Hupson, N, Y., Oct. 16, 1868, 


[There is nothing for us to do but acknowledge that by one of 
those accidents from which, as it seems, even weekly journals are not 
exempt, our critic got “usual” into his head when a part of Mr. 
Cranch’s fine little poem fixed itself in his memory, and that thus the 
criticism was thrown away. It would have been excellent criticism, 
however, if the poetry had not turned out as it has,—Ep, Nation. } 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


“Par OrDRE DU Ror,” M. Victor Hugo’s new novel, or rather o'd 
novel, for it has been on the stocks, we believe, some twenty years or more, 
is to be published in Paris by M. La Croix, who paid its author 300,000 
francs for it, and in this country by the Messrs. Appleton, who have bought 
advance sheets. The translation will have a translated title—“ By the 
King’s Command.”——Messrs. Hurd & Houghton announce a work by Mrs, 
Murray, entitled “ The Modern System of Painting in Water-Colors from 
the Living Model.” In November the volume may be expected.——Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth utterly disclaims all intention to charge the 
“ distinguished authors (Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Reade) with any real fowl 
play,” but still for her own credit’s sake desires to state that a forthcom- 
ing book of hers, which she has rechristened “Fair Play,” appeared in the 
New York Ledger in 1865, and was copied into the London Journal in 1866. 
We do not of our own knowledge assert, but Mrs. Southworth of her knowl- 
edge does assert, that there ismuch resemblance between the two novels, and 
particularly, she says, quoting Mr. Reade, we think, that the likeness may be 
found in “that which has been called the most beautiful and original part of 
each story, and describes the strange situation of the shipwrecked lovers on 
the solitary island.” Ofall this it is only necessary to say that we must wait 
till “ Fair Play ” ia published next month by Messrs. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers before it will be possible to tell whether there is anything but the 
slightest and most casual similarity between the two books.——Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. have nearly ready a new work by the amusing but 
somewhat untrustworthy Mr. Naphegyi. Its title is “ Ghardaia ; or, Ninety 
Days among the Bni-Mozab: A Narrative of Adventures in the Oases of 
the Sahara.”——-The Catholic Publication Society, with a desire to spread 
Catholic literature among the people, have resolved to make cheap books, 
and propose to publish very soon a work entitled “ Gropings after Truth,” 
in which Mr. Joshua Huntington, once a Congregationalist minister, re- 
lates how he became a convert, or pervert, or “vert ”’—as the mild- 
mannered say who strive to keep themselves impartial—from Prot- 
estantism to Catholicism. These “Gropings” are to be sold at 
twenty-five cents a copy. Father Hewit writes the preface. Messrs. 
Leypoldt & Holt have in hand a new Danish novel: “The Fisher 
Maiden.” We call it Danish, because it was written by a Dane and 
originally in his native tongue; but Leypoldt & Holt are translating it 
from the German, in which language the author had a simultaneous edi- 
tion issued. Bjérnesterne Bjérnson is the author, and there is good German 
authority for calling him a charming one. “ ‘The Fisher Maiden” is a girl 
of low birth but of strong artistic tastes, who has a passion for the stage. 
To show how her art study and her natural traits of character reacted on 
each other, and what their interaction made of the heroine, is the design 
of the poct—he may be called a poet. He does not, however, show her to 
us after her histrionic life has been fully entered on, but while she is pur- 
suing her study. The book ends with the ringing of the prompter’s bell 
on the evening of her first appearance, and with the words: “And so the 
curtain rose.” 











—The last number of the Law Review is of about the usual value, and we 
are glad to be able to repeat our commendation of it. The present number 
is, perhaps, of rather Jess than usual interest to the merely general reader ; 
but two things in it will please him. Mr. Ellis’s essay on Brougham struck 
us as being a fair and judicious summing up of the life and labors—a life 
all labors—of that most remarkable—we do not know why we should not 
say so—of modern Britons. There is an immense fund of anecdote and 
“secret history” afloat concerning him, but it has not got itself into print 
yet, and may never. When it does, there will be a prize subject for two 
or three review essays by somebody. The article on the “Erie Railroad 
Row” is by far the clearest and fullest account of that extraordinary affair 
which has ever been published, and deserves to be universally read. Yet 
the writer (who is evidently a Bostonian) appears not to be aware of some 
facts which are a material part of the case, and, in his anxiety to be impar- 
tial, does injustice to some of the few upright judges who remain in New 
York. An ordinary reader would infer from this article that Judges 


Clerke and Gilbert, who granted the injunctions which tied the hands of | 


Judge Barnard, were greatly to blame, and perhaps influenced by corrupt 
motives; whereas no one in this city, who knows anything about the 


bench, doubts the perfect integrity of these gentlemen, or the good faith in | 


which they acted. It is true that the charges upon which they proceeded 
were not carried to trial, but it is notorious that this was the result of a 
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private arrangement with which they had nothing to do. The law 
yers also receive much of the reviewer’s censure, and we think with- 
out any good reason. The insinuation that any of Mr. Drew’s counsel 
attempted to bribe the judges is unjustifiable. There was no impro- 
priety in seeking to retain Mr. Haskin as eounsel ; and the $5,000 offered 
to him was the smallest fee received by any counsel on either side 
of the litigation. Boston lawyers may think this a large fee, but it 
is not so esteemed here; and no member of the bar, if he were knave 
enough to offer a bribe, would be such a fool as to offer a judge $5,000 in a 
case of such importance. We can assure our Boston friends that our New 
York judges are not so lost to all self-respect as to take such grossly 
inadequate bribes. They know that the laborer in this, as in any other 
vineyard, is worthy of his hire. The sum that was thought worthy of 
notice—and which was fixed upon without the knowledge or participation 
of any lawyer—was $50,000. The moral sense of the reviewer seems also to 
have been shocked by the fact that detectives were employed on bothides, 
and that an affidavit made by one of them was read in court. This 
ailidavit proved that the chief of a gang of kidnappers, bent on carrying 
off Mr. Drew by force from another State, had reported his proceedings to 
the judge before whom the cause was pending. The detective had never 
been employed by any lawyer engaged in the case, but Mr. Drew's counse! 
used his affidavit ; and this the reviewer thinks a sh king offence! Wo 
suppose a gentlemanly lawyer must then submit to the robbery, and even 
the murder, of his client rather than use evidence of a detective; but if so, 
clients who have to deal with New York judges will unanimously dispons: 
with gentlemanly lawyers. 





—Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, are putting American lit 
erature under obligations by the work which they have undertaken of 
publishing their “Ohio Valley Historical Series.” Of this enterprise we 
have once before spoken, and are glad to speak again, and are glad, too, of 
the occasion of our present speaking. It is the reception of the first volume 
of the set—“ Historical Account ” (we should have the article before “ His- 
torical ”),—“ Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohic 
Indians in 1764,” with a preface by Francis Parkman, and a translation of 
Dumas’s biographical sketch of the general. Bouquet was a Swiss officer 
in command at Philadelphia, who, with a good deal of skill and courage, 
defeated the Ohio Indians in several pitched battles, and conquered a peace, 
welcome enough at the close of Pontiac’s war. Mr. A. R. Spofford, the 
librarian of Congress, not long since discovered in the Fores Collection 
a letter which makes it plain that Dr. William Smith, of the Philadelphia 
College, was the author of this readable little account of the expedition. 
The plans and illustrations of the original work Messrs. Clarke & Co. have 
had reproduced by the photo-lithographie process known as Osborne's Pro- 
cess—and very well indeed it does reproduce Bouquets plans and President 
Benjamin West’s magniloquent old pictures. The second volume of the 
series is to be a “ History of Athens County, Ohio,” which is that part of 
Ohio first settled. by the whites. This work will include the history 
of the founding of the University at Athens, the oldest of Western 
colleges; of the settlement of the towns of Marietta, Athens, and 
many more; biographical sketches of the famous Tom Ewing, Bishop 
Ames, and other men of mark; and, besides these things, much inci- 
dental matter of a good deal of local interest and of very considerable 
value to the future historian. We Americans of the present generation 
wander to the points where our history touches that of the Old World, 
or we go abroad in search of themes, or we write the stilted, “ dignified ” 
| history of our Revolutionary struggle, with its obvious “ historical” avail- 
| abilities. Only in rare cases, like those of Upham and Palfrey, do we try 
| to write our own history. Let us, by the way, not forget the name of Mr. 
| Parkman, with his episodes; there would be the less excuse, as he has a 
| few pleasant words of preface in the volume we have been mentioning. 
| But our children, some of them, unless Mr. Eugene Benson’s worst fears 
are realized, will possess the genius which will grapple with the difficulties 
'of writing the true American history, and every one such child of the 
| future will surely rise up and call men like Mr. Moore and Dr. Smith 
blessed. Messrs. Clarke we must praise for the typographical excellence 
| of their works, but we think our taste in the matter of tints for book paper 
| differs a little from theirs. 





—We usually allow Mr. R. G. White to talk without interruption when 
he takes people to task for their errors of speech, and, perhaps, do 
'not give him too much attention. The vulgarisms that cause him 
such grief we, we desire to thank heaven, are entirely free from. But as 
he was laying down the law the other day in the Galary, on “ Words 


‘and their Uses,” he seems to have hit out right and left in a way which 
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list of donors and benefactors, beginning, of course, with Bodley himself, 
and coming down the long line of names of men famous for their devotion 
to the loving labor of book-hunting, is wonderful to look upon ; Sir Walter 


| 
has brought him into contact with ourselves among others. It is to be 
hoped, as we believe we have once before remarked, that Mr. White is 
well learned in philological knowledge, for he is abundantly peremptory 





in all that he says, although, to be sure, he escapes the pertness and 
laborious dulness and triviality of the Moons and the Goulds. But to the 
matter in hand. Mr. White wants people to say “ presidental” instead of 
“presidential.” Now,as this is a word that we shall have to keep on using 


Raleigh, Selden, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Kenelm Digby, Laud, “ Anat- 
omy” Burton, Selden, Hearne, John Locke, Rawlinson, Gough, Malone, 
Douce, were all large benefactors; and the name of almost every man fa 
mous for knowledge or learning, is insome way connected with the Bodleian 


for more years than we can say, we should be obliged if Mr. White would during its long and useful career. The wheel of time worked to a good 
inform us and the audience Which he instructs what he does with “ tan- end when, in a turn of only seventy years, it brought back the missing 
gential,” and what vestige of authority he has for what he says, and why | leaves of the early Fifteener Bible. It had even more curious results in the 
he reasons from analogy as regards English orthography, and why he finds contrast between 1649 and 1829; in the former year the Jews proffer six 
fault with so good a metaphor as calling a “canvass” a “campaign,” and hundred thousand pounds for St. Paul’s for a synagogue, and for Oxford 
what “blatant Americanism” there is in a word solong known to English Library to sell abroad—and only a little difference of a couple of hundred 





on both sides of the water as “ presidential ?” 


—One who wished to keep the run of European affairs would probably, 
other things being equal, choose a German rather than any other news- 
paper: either the Augsburg, the Cologne, or the Weser Gazette. If he 
read only French, the Jndépendance Belge would be preferable, for general 
news, to any paper published within the limits of the empire. The daily 
edition of any one of these, however, is rather expensive, besides demand- 
ing a good deal of leisure for its perusal. Le Nouveau Monde, a weekly 
journal just started in this city, undertakes, for a moderate price, to give a 
pretty full summary of foreign news, in addition to an unpartisan account 
of American politics, the irrepressible fewilleton, literary articles, agricultural 
information, etc., etc. We have seen only the second number, which 
certainly abounds in news, and contains foreign and domestic correspond- 
ence of its own. Prof. Blot appears to be contributing a series of menus, 
with directions for cooking ; and the famous Baron Brisse promises to fur- 
nish immediately a series of articles on household economy, meaning by 
that term the art of living well in the cheapest possible manner. He 
intends to describe each week “ two simple dishes appropriate to the sea- 
son, easily prepared, and calculated to afford a varied nutriment.” Le 
Nouveau Monde contains sixteen quarto pages, and is handsomely printed. 


—Very pleasant reading is to be found in the thick volume (nearly four 


thousand pounds prevented the bargains ; in the latter year the Bodleian 

began the collection of Hebrew literature which now makes one of its chief 
ornaments, by a purchase of five thousand volumes—the library of a Jewish 
| Rabbi. There is a mention or two of American affairs that show how uni- 
| versal is the reach of such « vast library in its hold upon the affections of all 
who dedicate themselves to any class of literary labor. In 1749 a “Clavis 
| Linguz Sanctz, or explanation of all the Hebrew and some Chaldee roots 
|found in the Old Testament,” was presented to the Library by Thomas 
Frankland, who wrote that “My wife’s grandfather, Judge [Nichola-] 
| Trott, Chief-Justice of South Carolina, desired on his death-bed that his 
| forty years’ labor relating to the Hebrew roots might be presented to the 
| publishing library at Oxford.” In 1861, Mr. George Livermore, through 
_ Archibald Cotton, presented his reprint, on vellum, of the “ Souldier’s Pocket 
Bible.” There is a foot-note, in which is gravely “ embalmed in amber’ 
|an extract from an account of a visit to Oxford by an American tourist, 
which appeared very recently in the New York Times, that recites with 
evident pride the American’s honest embarrassment at having to give threv- 
pence, the price of a pot of beer, to the gentleman who showed him through 
this noble collection. Exactly what good service it does, except to gratify 
_ the author's pride in thecivility and erudition of the janitor of the Library, 
| it is hard to see; but it is curiously characteristic of the inartificial con- 
struction of his book—not the least of its charms. 





hundred pages) of Rev. Wm. Dunn Macray’s “ Annals of the Bodleian Li- | 


brary, Oxford, A.D. 1598-1867; with a preliminary notice of the earlier 
Library founded in the 14th century”—published by Rivingtons. The 
book is beautifully printed, and shows great care, industry, and research. 
It is delightfully indifferent to all the rules of scientific bibliography, and 
talks with about equal praise of the great prizes of the Library and of the 
odd collection of useless treasures that have been gathered there, from the 
Tartar Lambskin Coat, with its apocryphal history, to the illustrated Clar- 
endon and Burnet, which, under the fostering hand of Mr. and Mrs. Suther- 
land, grew from the six volumes of the folio editions of Clarendon’s “ His- 
tory of the Rebellion and Life,” and of Burnet’s “Own Times,” into sixty- 
one elephant folio volumes, illustrated with nearly 20,000 portraits of every 
person and views of every place in any way mentioned in the text or-con- 
nected with its subject matter. Of the late acquisitions, great stress is pro- 
perly laid on a possibly genuine Shakespeare autograph in a copy of Ovid’s 
* Metamorphoses,” printed by Aldus at Venice, in October, 1502, and bought 
by the Library in January of 1865, at a sale of Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, for nine 
pounds! A still more curious story is that told of the copy on vellum, with il- 
luminated initials, of the first volume of the Vulgate Bible, printed by Faust 
and Scheeffer, in 1462, which was bought in 1750 for two pounds ten 
shillings. The volume was imperfect at the end, ceasing at Job xxxii. 5, 
and seven leaves followed in contemporary and beautiful manuscript, which 
also ended imperfectly at Psalms xxxvi. 9, with one leaf wanting at the end of 
Job: In 1817 the Bodleian Library became the purchaser (for more than five 
thousand pounds), of a large collection of manuscripts formed by Matteo 
Luigi Canonisi, a Jesuit father, who died in Venice about 1805. His manu- 
scripts were received at Oxford in 1818, and among some fragments which 
were found in one of the boxes were fourteen leaves of a manuscript Bible, 
which were at once recognized as being part of those waated to complete 
this book, and which left only four still deficient. The volume came to 
the Library from the collection of “N. J. Foucault, but through how many 
hands the missing Jeaves had passed in the seventy subsequent years ere 
they were thus marvellously restored to their place, it is impossible to tell. 
Apart from the charming tid-bits of bibliographical and personal histories 
which are told in the recital of the three centuries of the life of the Bodleian 
Library, the book has its own especial merit in showing how tlie fact that a 
library exists, and is meant to be always a safe and sure home for books, 
isof itself a standing invitation—sure sooner or later to be accepted—to all 
book colloctors to make it the final receptacle of their life’s labors. The 





| —A late number of the Monitewr contains an Imperial decree ordering 
| the execution of a detailed geological map of France, and charging a board 
'of savans, of which M. de Beaumont, senator and member of the Institute, 
'is the president, with the superintendence of the work. Up to this time 
there has existed only a general geological chart of France, in six sheets, 
on the scale of 1-500,000, the project of which was conceived, under the 
first Republic, as early as 1794, but not realized till between 1822-10 
After the completion of the first general survey, the task of providing more 
detailed maps was left to the conscils généraux (administrative councils) 
of the several departments. But what these bodies did, or rather omitted 
to do, in this respect, furnished but another illustration of the historical 
incapacity of the French for local self-government, and their inveterate 
disposition to leave everything to the initiation of the central government. 
It was expected at the time that all the departments would be provided 
with special maps at the end of six years. But although nearly thirty years 
have since elapsed most of them have as yet to take the first step ‘n 
the matter. The consequence was that France made, as compared tv 
other nations, but a sorry show in the department of geological maps at 
the Universal Exposition of last year. Especially the splendid charts—on 
a scale of 1-63,000—of the British Geological Survey, covering nearly the 
whole of the United Kingdom, made the shortcomings of France painfully 
apparent, and roused the Imperial Government to a full realization of this 
backwardness. Hence the decree mentioned. The new general survey is 
to be completed in ten years, at an estimated expense to the state of one 
million frances. The eighty-six departments are to be comprised in 2°6 
charts. The scale is to be an uniform one of 1-80,000. 


—The famous map-publisher, Justus Perthes, of Gotha, has recently 
issued two works of great value to classical and biblical scholars. The first 
and most important of the two publications is a series of seven maps illustrat- 
ing the topography of Athens and bearing the following title: “ Sieben 
Karten zur Topographie von Athen mit lithographirten Beilagen und 
Holzschnitten,” von Ernst Curtius. Professor Curtius, who for many years 
was connected with the philosophical faculty of Géttingen, but during the 
past summer accepted a call to the University of Berlin, is doubtless well 
known to some of our readers as the author of “ Peloponnesos,” one of the 
best historical anfl geographical descriptions of the Grecian Peninsula ever 
written. In 1862 he was commissioned by the Prussian Government to 





visit Athens and make a thorough exploration of the ancient city and its 
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environs. In this enterprise he was assisted by Dr. Karl Bitticher and | philological interest is only secondary, its main importance being historical. 
several other distinguished scholars of Germany and Greece. Ample funds | Mr. Furnivall, who describes himself as the “foolometer” of the society, 
were provided for the purpose of making such excavations as were neces- has collected from both MS. and printed sources a number of manuals of 
sary to settle obscure topographical questions, especially in reference to the politeness and good breeding current among our forefathers of the fifteenth 


sites of temples and other ancient edifices. The results of these researches | 
are embodied in the above-mentioned series of maps, which in fulness and 
accuracy are incomparably superior to any hitherto published. Hills, val- 
leys, rocks, quarries, all inequalities, depressions, elevations, and peculiar 
characteristics of the land are indicated by gradations of color and shading 
which have all the distinctness of relief. The second work is a “ Bibel- 
Atlas in acht Blittern,” by Menke, who seems to have made a thorough 
study of the subject, with the use of all the materials and information which 
recent scientific explorations have furnished in elucidation of the geogra- 
phy of the Holy Land. In mechanical execution beth works are elegant 
specimens of German cartography. 

—We have just seen an interesting little octavo of about a hundred 
pages, published at Naples, with the title, ““Scoverte Archeologiche fatte 
in Italia dal 1846 al 1866.” It was originally prepared in the form of a re- 
port to the Minister of Public Instruction, and is a succinct réswmé of the 
archeological exhurmations which have been made in Italy during the last 
twenty years, arranged in geographical and chronological order. The 
author begins with what, from an antiquarian point of view, is the most 
sterile soil of the Italian peninsula, viz., Cisalpine Gaul, and records with 
great care everything that has been brought to light, inscriptions, votive 
tablets, Carthaginian and Pheenician urns ; Greek, Roman, and Etruscan 
statues, mirrors, tripods, candelabra; mythologic, heroic, and historical 
paintings ; utensils of aJl kinds, sacred and secular, etc. The most fertile 
field of excavation is Rome, where more numerous and more important dis- 
coveries have been made than in all the rest of Italy combined. Here Fiorelli 
limits himself exclusively to what might be called classical in distinc- 
tion from Christian antiquities, making no mention of Signor de’ Rossi’s 
valuable labors as contained in his “ Roma Sotteranea Cristiana” (noticed 
in a former number of the Nation), and in the monthly “ Bollettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana,” which the same indefatigable scholar has published 
since 1863. In apology for this deficiency Fiorelli pleads the confini pre- 
scritti of his work. It is probably due to the same self-prescribed limita- 
tions that in the bibliographical appendix he enumerates only Italian 
authorities, and thus does great injustice to foreign, and especially to 
French and German, archeologists. Certainly the efficiency with which 
the Prussian Institute on the Capitol has labored in this field entitled it to 
some recognition ; and a bibliography of Italian antiquities that omits the 
names of Bunsen, Lepsius, Platner, Ristell, Gerhard, Braun, Overbeck, 
Zahn, and Mommsen, is very far from the completeness which we deem 
essential in order to render such an inventory of any practical value. We 
trust that in the next edition of the “ Scoverte,” Fiorelli will revise and | 
enlarge this appendix, forget that he is making an official report to his own 








Government, and remember that the scholars of every nation have an in- 
terest in whatever comes from his pen. 


—The treaty of peace concluded between Austria and Italy at the close 
of the war of 1866 contained a clause providing for the restitution to Venice 


and sixteenth centuries, and has prefaced them by an introduction in his own 
peculiar style, in which he gives us a ‘arge amount of curious detail con- 
cerning education and manners in medixwval England. Thus, from cover 
to cover, the volume is full of that which enables us to reconstruct for our- 
selves the domestic life of our ancestors; and if in the process we lose 
much of the remance with which past ages are popularly invested, we can 
console ourselves with noting the vast improvements which we enjoy in all 
that lends comfort and dignity to private life. 

To do justice to everything worthy of remark in this collection would 
require a volume not very far inferior to itself in size. We can only, there- 
fore, enumerate the various parts of which it is composed, with an occa- 
sional extract to illustrate their quality. The “ Babees Book” is a short 
versified code of instructions in manners for young persons, dating from 
about 1475. Itis followed by the “ A. B. C. of Aristotle "—a couple of pages 
of worldly advice, written about 1430. Then comes the “ Tractus Urbani- 
tatis,” from a MS. of about 1460. The nature of these manuals of manners, 
and the ill-breeding which they were designed to correct, may be fairly 
shown by the following, from among the elaborate directions as to table 
observances : 


To the beste morselle thou may not stryke 
Thowg thou neuur so welle hit lyke. 
Also kepe thy hondys fa and welle 
Fro fylinge of the towelle, 
Ther-on thou shalt not thy nose wype ; 
Nothur at thy mete thy toth thou pyke; 
To depe in thy cuppe thou may not synke 
Thowg thou haue goode wylle to drynke ™ (p. 14) 
Then come “The Lytylle Childrenes Lytil Boke * and “The Young Chil- 
dren‘s Book,” of about the end of the fifteenth century. Then two versions 
of “ The Book of Curteisie that is clepid Stans Puer ad Mensam,” attributed 
to Lydgate. Two or three minor pieces are followed by some motherly 
advice, “ How the good Wijf taugte hir Daugtir,” from a LiS. of about 1430, 
which affords us a curious insight into the maidenly and wifely virtues 
held most in esteem at the period, while the faults to be eschewed can be 
instructively compared with the recent complaints of the Saturday Revieve. 
However we may have deteriorated in some things, it would be difficult to 
imagine a mother of the present day warning her daughter that if she 
gets drunk too often on malt liquors she will run some risk of disgrace : 
** And if thou be in place where good ale is on lofte, 
Whether that thou serve thereof or that thon sitte softe, 
Mesurabli thou take ther-of that thou falle in no blame, 
For if thou be ofte drunke it falle thee to schame ; 
For tho that ben ofte drunke, 


Thrifte is from hem sunke. 
Mi leue child" (p. 39). 


Domestic discipline was somewhat of the sharpest, though cursing and 


| swearing at her children was not considered decent in a mother: 


* And if thy children been rebel, and wole not hem bowe,. 
If any of hem mys dooth, nouther banne hem ne blowe, 
But take a smert rodde. and bete hem on a rowe 
Til thei crie mercy, and be of her gilt aknowe ™ (p. 46). 


That the “smert rodde” was habitually laid on with no gentle hand is 


of the archives and treasures of art which the Austrians had carried away | shown by Mr. Furnivall in his “ Forewords ” (p. vij.), where he quoteg from 
with them upon their final evacuation of the city of the doges. The | the Paston Letters the treatment of her marriageable daughter by Agnes 
Austrians clung so tenaciously to their prey that the plenipotentiaries of | Paston, in 1454, “and she hath since Easter the most part been beaten 
the two governments, appointed to carry out the clause, came to an under- once in the week or twice, and sometimes twice on a day, and her head 
standing as to the works of art to be returned only in the early part of this | broken in two or three places.” This rough breaking-in lasted long and 
month. According to the special convention concluded between them, extended through all ranks of society, as is witnessed by the well-known 
the paintings carried off in 1866, to the number of two hundred, are description which Lady Jane Grey gives of her relations with her parents : 
alone to be restored to the Queen of the Adriatic. Those previously re. | “For when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether I 
moved—their number is not small—are to remain in the Austrian collec- | speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie or sad, be 
tions, of which they now form part. As to the archives, only those relat- sewyng, plaiying, dauncing, or doing aniething els, I must do it, as it 
ing specially to Venice are to be returned. The vast collection of diplo. | Were, in soch weight, mesure, and number, even so perfitelie as God made 


> . - ‘the world, or els I am so sharplie taunted, so crucllie threatened, yea 
matic correspondence between Austria and Venice during the last three resentlie some tymes, with pinches, nippes, and bobbes, and other waies 


centuries, containing no less than three hundred folio volumes, very rich | 
and all but unexplored material for historians, is to remain at Vienna. Alt» 
gether, it seems as though the Austrians had rather the better of the 


which I will not name for the honor I beare them, so without measure 
misordered that I thinke myself in hell ” (p. vij.) 


That the relations between husband and wife were also sometimes 





bergen. wanting in delicacy, we may gather from a piece of 1430—* How the Wise 


Man taught his Sonne”: 


** And thou schalt not thi wijf displese, 
Neither calle hir no vilouns name ; 
And if thou do, thon art not wijs, 

To calle hir foule it is thi schame ; 

If thou thin owne wijf wilt defame. 
No wondir though anothir do so, 
But softe and faire a man may tam 





MANNERS OF THE OLDEN TIME* 

Tus portly volume is another of the admirable productions by which 
the Early English Text Society is earning the gratitude of all scholars. It. 
diverges a little, indeed, from the primary purposes of the society ; for its _ 


| e 
Parstecy eg Babees Book, Aristotle's ALB. C.. atte, gh wet pA dgneg SE Bothe herte and hynde, bucke and do” (p, 51). 
o Se - SVO, Pp. CXXXvj,, RR. ion: Published for the ia a J ¢ 
English Text Society. is6s, = - , “| To this follow some dictaries and lists of recipes of the fifteenth century, 
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and then comes Rhodes’s “ Boke of Nurture,” reprinted from the edition of 
(577, with another similar work of the first half of the fifteenth century, | 
now first printed from MS.—John Russell’s “Boke of Nurture folowyng | 
Englondis gise.” In his notes to this latter, Mr. Furnivall gives copious | 
extracts from a hitherto unknown black-letter work on natural history, by 
Lawrens Andrewe, which are exceedingly quaint and curious. The notions 
prevalent in those days of the wonders of the deep may be gathered from 
such fish stories as the following: As for the “Huna,” “whan he is in 
peryl of dethe be other fisshes than he onfacyoncth himselfe as rounde as 
a bowle, withdrawynge his hede into his bely ; whan he hath then hounger 
Iie dothe ete a parte of himselfe rather than the other fisshes sholde ete 
him hole and all.” The crab had the reputation of great cunning: “The 
crenyce cteth the Oysters, and geteth them be policye ; for whan the oyster 
gapeth, he throweth lytell stones in him, and so geteth his fyshe out, for 
it bydeth than open.” ‘There was another fish peculiarly sensitive to fresh 
water: “ Coretz is a fisshe that hydeth hym in the depe of the water whan 
it rayneth for yf he received any rayne, he sholde waxe blynde, and dye 
of it” (pp. 230-233). And yet another, which sadly puzzled the followers 
of the gentle craft: “Solopendria is a fisshe whan he hathe swalowed in an 
angle, than he spucth out al his guttes till he be quyt of the hoke and 
than he gadercth in all his guttes agayne” (p. 238). But we must not 
linger over these curiosities of nature, for we are but half through the 
volume, and have left ourselves space for little more than a bare enumera- 
tion of its remaining contents. 

Some short extracts from several old works on hygiene follow, and then 
come “ The Boke of Keruynge,” reprinted from the edition of Wynkyn de 
Worde ; “ The Booke of Demeanor,” from the edition of 1619; “The Boke 
of Curtasye,” from a MS. of 1430-40; “Bishop Grossetest’s Household 
Statutes,” from a MS. of 1450-60; Seager’s “Schoole of Vertue,” from the 
edition of 1557; followed by a number of minor pieces, gathered from vari- 
ous sources, illustrative of the general theme of the volume. Then follows 
Part IL, which consists of French and Latin poems “On the Manners and 
Meals of the Olden Time,” together with a very copious index and an 
appendix of illustrative wood-cuts borrowed from Wright’s “History of 
Domestic Manners and Customs.” 

The whole leaves upon us the impression that our ancestors were not 
particularly nice ; and it was scarcely necessary for Mr. Furnivall to quote 
the passage from Erasmus, in which he explains, by the filthy habits of 
the people, the pestilences which continually afflicted England. “The 
floors,” he says, “are mostly of clay, generally covered with rushes, so 
seldom renewed that the lower portions sometimes remain unchanged for 
twenty gears, cherishing a mass of spittle, vomits, urine of dogs and men, 
hoor, fragments of fish, and other unmentionable filth. From these, with 
the changes of the seasons, there arises a steam which, to my thinking, is 
anything but healthful.” This description of the England of Henry VIIL., 
be it remembered, comes from an ardent admirer, and one who, as a 
stranger, would not have troubled himself to describe habits to which he 
had been accustomed at home. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
Englishmen of those days were rather pre-eminent for their neglect of the 
wraces and decencies of life ; and yet, before we draw any farther deductions 
from these unsavory facts, it would be well to bear in mind the wise 
toleration of which Mr. Furnivall sets us the example: “ Reflections on the 
good deeds done and the high thoughts thought by men of old dirtier 
than some now, may prevent us concluding that because other people now 
talk through their noses, and have manners different from our own, they 
and their institutions must be wholly abominable; that because others 
sme!l when heated they ought to be slaves; or that eating pease with a 
kaife renders men unworthy of the franchise ” (Forewords, p. lxvij.) 

There is no literary publication association which does its work with so 
little of unnecessary expenditure, or which gives its subscribers so full a 
money’s worth, as the Early English Text Society, and its unexampled 
suceess is simply the measure of its merits. We only wish that its list of 
American associates could be increased tenfold, and we can assure every 
student of the past that, no matter what his special line may be; he will 
find in its varied list of issues something every year that will richly repay 
him, 


THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 

Lippincott’s is not the best magazine of the month, but we are inclined 
to think that the best magazine article of the month is in Lippincott’s. 
‘“Mahala’s Drive” has rather too heavy a villain in it, to be sure, and 
certain other things might be said about it; but readability is the virtue 
of magazine articles, and “ Mahala’s Drive” is most pleasantly readable. 











We do not remember having made a young lady’s acquaintance, recently, 











with more satisfaction. Another story, not without merit, is “ Doctor Aar,” 
but most of its merit is in the sketching of Uncle Mem, and the curse 
of commonplaceness lies, though not with too much dead weight, on most 
of the rest of it. “Emanuel Leutze” seems to have been written by some- 
body who either had never seen that artist’s works, or had never seen works 
by any other artist. However, it is by some one who knew Leutze person- 
ally, and that gentleman’s friends will be glad to know what is said of 
him. A very fair specimen of the monthly varicty of poetry—in the culti- 
vation of which we do not conceive of the Muses as being very warmly 
interested—is “Silhouettes.” The Honorable Amasa Walker's essay on 
“Legal Interference with the Hours of Labor”’ will bear careful perusal ; 
and there ought to be a trades-union edition of it, in paper covers, just as 
there is a trades-union edition of Mr. Bristed’s “ Interference Theory of 
Government.”” There is nothing else, we think, in this number of Lippii- 
cott’s which it is necessary to mention, either by way of commendation or 
for the purpose of gratifying the critic’s natural perversity and malevo- 
lence, except the review of Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations.” That essay 
is a good example of the second-best sort of the essays which Mr. Bartlett’s 
work has called out. The writer shows knowledge, and he shows a greater 
or less want of exact appreciation of the value of his particular fund of 
knowledge. It was not Mr. Bartlett’s business to include in his book every 
proverb of which himself and his coadjutors might know the origin ; nor to 
reprint every striking expression to be found in poetry, because he could 
learnedly trace it through a chain of half adozen authors ; nor to resuscitate 
dead slang. “ York, you’re wanted,” may have been “ frequently heard in 
Great Britain about 1832, when the Duke of York became insolvent ;” and 
it may even be “common among Englishmen, especially on board men-of- 
war ;” but, nevertheless, it was nothing to Mr. Bartlett, and can only go 
‘nto his manual when he puts in “ How’s your poor feet ?” and “ All round 
my hat,” and similar devices, which we have noticed as especially common 
among Englishmen on shore, and which were in use when a good many 
people in Great Britain became insolvent. And we do not know anybody 
to whom this quotation is a familiar one : 
‘“* She very imprudently married the barber ;” 


or this one: 
* Infants in hell span-long *— 


which, by the way, the Reverend Mr. Baxter, of Coventry and the “ Saint’s 
Rest,” has been charged with inventing—certain of whose relatives, very 
distant ones, our essayist finds in Burns and in Saint Ambrose. 

The Overland Monthly we continue to praise heartily. “The Confee- 
sions of a Débutant,” in the October number, which is the last we have 
received, is a very agreeable account—and would be even if it were not also 
a most accurate account—of the feelings of a budding member of the 
theatrical profession. We speak as ene having only a slight acquaintanc: 
with the wrong side of any foot-lights. “Old Texan Days” is likewise very 
good, and “The Californian Abroad ”—whom we suspect to be now a Cali- 
fornian much at home in that region of racy humor—tells a highly amus- 
ing “ Medieval Romance” of the kind which the late moral showman, 
Artemus Ward, would describe as mucilaginons, its constituent parts being 
of several ages, including that of Mr. G. P. R. James. We fear it is 
the same author who did the “ Angelus” which “Mr. Longfellow might,” 
very easily, “ have written,” but wouldn’t. Solider articles than any we have 
mentioned are: “What the Railroad will Bring Us,” “ The Vineyards of 
California,” “ Overworked Soils,” “‘ Did Drake discover San Francisco Bay ?” 
“ Porcelain,” and a biographical sketch of Rosas, a little known man well 
worth knowing, who was not so long ago dictator in Buenos Ayres. On 
the whole, we do not know why we should not call the Overland quite as 
good as the best of the monthlies before us. 

The Galaxy, for November, is to be called a good number. Much: is to * 
be forgiven Mr. Edward A. Pollard—whom we never thought to praise in 
this brief life—for the sake of his rensible and well-written “Story of a 
Hero,” namely, of Admiral Bell. The new novel, “Cipher”—which, by 
the way, Mr. Eytinge ought to read before trying to illustrate it—goes on 
as it began, and is still a good magazine story. “A Talk with Mr. Bur- 
lingame about China ”—China has just got into the place in current liter- 
ature recently held by Alaska and previously by Crete—is by Mr. R. J. 
Hinton, and may be read. We wonder, let us here remark, how many 
persons there are in Washington who, no matter what, on this or other 
continents, they may happen to be writing about, cannot help lugging Mr. 
Walt Whitman into their discourse? Three we know of, we believe, end 
if they keep on they will make him as tiresome as we have no doubt Herr 
Freiligrath is this moment making him in the German translation ; or, in 
fact, as he is in the American editions—or “ The Editions of These States ” 
—of “Leaves of Grass,” 
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Mr. Eugene Benson’s “ Democratic Deities” we hardly know what to | articles there are many tales of the warmest love and a good enough 
say about. We almost wish that we ourselves loved The Ideal so well as | account of “ Mehemet Ali.” 
to be made very uncomfortable by everything real. It would be a pitch | The author of “ The Church of the Future "—namely, the Methodist-— 
not reached by the hitherto most celebrated votaries of the veritable ideal. | in the Galaxy of two or three months ago gives an easy triumph to aa 
Another instance of a not very exhilarating inability to either take the exultant writer in this month’s Catholic World. Another of Erckmann- 
world and use as much of it as may be needed or else to leave it alone and | Chatrian’s novels, “ The Invasion,” is begun in the number before us, and 
keep politely quiet, is furnished by Mr. E. R. Sill, in his melancholy verses | there is an article of no great acumen, though not at all ill-done either 
—of a kind against which we are always constrained to protest. The | on Mr. Parsons’s translation of Dante. He that believes in eloquent men 
“ Picture of the World ” is not a depressingly sad one, except to people who | will do well not to read the Reverend Father H yaciuthe’s printed discourse 
have no other world and who have not this one either, and—to give all | on the text, “ Misericordias Domini in eternum cantabo.” 
the words their fullest sense—what thinking man is in precisely that con- The next number of Putnam’s is to contain a long poem by Mr. How 
dition? And if one is not a thinking man, what is the value of one’s poeti-| ells. The present one has the inevitable Chinese article, a poem by Doe- 
cal productions ? tor Parsons, and sixteen other articles. 

The Atlantic opens with a vigorously-written article, or rather an arti- The Rev. Mr. George Bacon does the Chinaman for H>wrs at ome, and 
cle written with a good deal of spirit, by some woman who next month is | makes as light and easy an article as he usually makos. H,. 1. is agreeable 
going to put before us a scheme for co-operative housekeeping. There is a | company in her discourse about “ The Speaking Bird, the Singing Tree, and 
little exaggeration of tone in the writer’s remarks, and the sky she paints | the Yellow Water.” Sometimes, we regret to say, she scems to be giving 
is, we should say, a trifle more lowering than the real heavens. This arti-| somebody a small pinch or nip, but on the whole she is pleasant and poeti- 
cle is, however, a good one, and her next can hardly fail to have still more | cal. It may be wrong, but if it is it serves the author of “Storm Cliff” 
interest. Mr. Hill’s “ Mayden Valley, Spinsterland ” has not an exceeding- | right, that as soon as we saw that she was the person who is writing the 
ly felicitous title, but the matter of it is such that we can recommend it to | new story of New York life we decided not to have anything to do with it 
nearly all persons who heretofore have disliked or liked Mr. Hill’s writing. |—at present, at all events. Whoever watches over the German transla 
It is humorous and witty, and agreeably sentimental. Of Mr. Benson’s | tions that have been a good feature of Hours at Home manages the 
“ Foreign Faces” we might, in general, say similar things to those we | matter with care and discretion. This month a good story is told of Bul 
have said of his Galaxy essay above-mentioned. For a description of faces | wer. It was well thought of, too, to insert Mr. Charles Weilford’s letter to 
done in the same way, but with far more force and subtlety, we should re-| the Bookbuyer. Hours at Home begins with this number a now volume, 
fer the reader to Mr. Swinburne’s essay on certain designs by various mas-| and adds a new department, which is to be called “ Leisure Moments, ’ 
ters which he studied in his hot youth at Florence. “ Sculpture in the | and is to consist of briefessays after the fashion of the Galaxy's * Driftwood,” 
United States” is a paper on art which seems to us to merit the praise of | the Overland’s “ Ete.,” Harper’s “ Easy Chair,” Putnam's “ Tablo-Talk,” 
being thoughtful, temperate, and sound ; “ The Traditional Policy of Rus- | and so on. 
sia” is a sensible and well-informed article, which presents a side of the ena a / ; 

Russian question but little considered by Americans ; “Calico-Printing in What Makes Me Grow? or, Watks and Talks with Amy Dudley. _By 
France” is instructive ; “ Kentucky’s Ghost,” by Miss E. Stuart Phelps, is the author of “ Harry Lawton's Adventures,” “Good Dogs,” ete. With 
exceedingly well told, and, thinking of it, we partly repent of having said two illustrations by Lorenz Frilich. (New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
so much about “Mahala’s Drive.” “What Five Years will Do” consists | 1863.}-—This is a “juvenile ” which we recommend all people in soarch of 
of letters all written by one person ; “ Bacon,” by Mr. Whipple, is conclud- suitable books for children to avoid. It is intended to adapt certain facts 
ed. The poetry of this Atlantic is best in “My Darlings;” but what of physiology and natural history to the comprehension of little people of 
the writer of that pretty piece was thinking of when she joined the last ax years old and thereabouts. We doubt, however, the utility of inform 
four stanzas to the others we do not know. Not of her poem, apparently. | ™& even readers 80 uncritical and immature that they “ have got several 
It would not be right to let the Atlantic go without speaking highly of the kinds of juice inside of them, and one which is of a bright red color. 

“ Literary Notices,” which are sure to contain some of the most graceful, which does not “ run about loose in their bodies, but goes insid of little 
sedulously finished writings of the month, and which it is only rarely that blue pipes called veins "—or that their lungs are “two long things inside 
we do not read with more pleasure than we get from anything else in the the chest,” each of which “is joined to the throat by a sort of long narrow 
magazine. The writers of them, or rather the chief writer of them, is, pipe ”—that the diaphragm is a “ see-saw thing” which “ bows up against 
however, sometimes ingeniously good-natured. But whosoever is wroth the lungs, squeezes them together, and so pushes the air back again out of 
with him for having done “John Ward’s Governess” may turn to the sly the mouth.” Nor do we consider speculations on the probable attitude and 
fun and the good sense and good fecling of the notice of Mr. Parton’s last | 0des of locomotion of the snake “ before the fall,” or hints that we were 
book, and forgive him freely. intended by God to hate that reptile because the devil once entered into 

Harper’s has for its best thing of the lighter order another of Major | °"® altogether desirable topics for children’s books. When it become 
De Forest’s very entertaining sketches of the sad life of “the Bureau Ma- advisable to give them any physiological information, it has happily been 
jor” in the Carolinas. There should be a book made of these papers and provided for them in a trustworthy and altogether delightful manner by 
of “ Parole d’Honneur ”—a story of which, as we sce by this index number Jean Macé. Such a book as this, with iis unfortunate and badly illustrated 
of the magazine, Mr. De Forest is the author. We have on several occa- statements and its painfully unpleasant style, is a positive damage to cyil- 
sions performed our duty of praising this vivid picture of Southern court- | ten who may be unfortunate enough to read it, 
house-town life, and we ought, we suppose, to have known who was its nee 
author. In fact, we will make the further supposition that we did know. Gold Elsie. From the German of E. Marlitt. author of “The Old Mam’ 
But the picture was so very vivid that we forgot to think of the painter. | selle’s Secret.” By Mrs. A. L. Wister. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinestt ¢ 
A heavy article which we read with a great deal of interest, and from|Co. 1868.)—We have taken so much pleasure in reading this book tho‘ 
which we obtained more information about the Chinese than we before | we really cannot find it in our heart to comment ungratefully on th 
possessed, is by Doctor William Speer, and is entitled “ Democracy of the | that in all the essential details of plot and characterization it is an almo-t 
Chinese.” How far the Celestials have carried “ the town-meeting theory | exact reproduction of its predecessor, “The Old Mam’selle’s Secret.” The 
of government” will surprise most eulogists of the Puritans, and give them | author is still fighting vigorously against her ancient enemies, hypocrisy 
a new respect for a people who already should have seemed very highly | in religion and inordinate pride of birth and social position. We find our 
respectable. There is really need that some San Francisco editor should | interest in the story—which is, however, quite well enough managed—en- 
bestir himself and show us the other side of the question, or our present} tirely subordinate to the amused admiration with which we regard its 
Pacific coast system of perpetual assault and battery, and assault with in-| author. She is the heartiest of democrats, and much the best advocate ofthe 
tent to kill, on the handiest Chinaman will soon almost bezin to appear | woman’s cause, as it appears in fiction, that we have seen. The typical 
hardly perfectly justifiable. As for the other articles in Harper's for No- | German woman, fair and rotund, who “ mends the papa’s hose” and plays 
vember, they are well selected and as sure to be read as were the articles of for him the part of a dutiful and overworked upper servant, and is fitly re 
the two hundred and twenty-two numbers of the other thirty-six volumes. | warded therefor by accompanying him to the family club and the festive 
One of the illustrated papers is on “ Fish-Culture in America,” another is | beer-garden, has no recognized existence in Miss Marlitt’s ideal world. Her 
on the “ Explorations in Lower California,” another, by Mr. M. D. Conway, | heroines settle themselves firmly on the rock of their own individuality, 
is on the great concert singers of England (but perhaps it might have been | and being unusually well provided with the weapons of personal beauty, 
as well if the illustrations had been left out of this one). Besides these | innocence, and genuine love for truth, “moral elevation and spiritual 
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growth,” do most sturdy battle with cant and with the aristocratic pre- 
judices of their lovers. They come out victorious, of course, and the heroes, 

who combine in acurious fashion the peculiarities of Rochester and St. John 

Rivers, get in the end most loving and obedient wives. Really, both Elsie 
in this story, and Felicitas in the former one, are altogether delightful char- 
acters—and none the worse for being idealizations rather than portraits, 

since the idealization is of a good kind, and will give young girls who may 
read the books an impulse in the right direction. "We commend them to 
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artistically unfortunate secrets, which finally provide the radical heroine 























Samson’s Art Criticism. 
ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM, compris- 
ing a Treatise on the Principles of Man’s Nature as 
addressed by Art. Together with a Historic Survey 
of the Methods of Art Execution in the Departments 
of Drawing, Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Land- 
scape Gardening, and the Decorative Arts. Designed 
as a Text-book for Colleges, and as a Hand-book for 
Amateurs and Artists. By G. W. Samson, D.D., Pres. 
ident of Columbian College, Washington, D.C. Demi 
8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


SAMSON’S ART CRITICISM ;_ Abridged 
Edition: A Text-book for Schools and Seminaries. 
12mo, $1 75. 

From Horatio Stone, the Eminent Sculptor. 
Rome, Iraty, June 28, 1868. 
GEO. W. SAMSON, D.D., 
Pres. CoLuMBIAN CoLLEGE, WAsnINGTON, D.C, 

| My Dear FRIEND: 

I have to thank you for your great work, “ Art Crit- 
icism,”’ a copy of which I had the pleasure of receiving 
a - you some no since. a 

ou have conferred a very vor upon our country 
and in fact upon all coupttin, where the fine arts are. or 
hope to be, instruments of civilization. You cannot fail to 

PUBLISHED BY ag ~ the py SS jatiieetee ate, — to 

e literature of art, ample justification of the aim you an- 
GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SO NS, nounced, and the undoubting belief I entertained many 
LONDON, years oa when you were pre g your copious store of 
AND 416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK ——— that you would, by its uction, efficiently con- 

, ad iit 


tri toward creation of a liberal estimate of the uses 
THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND OLD 


of art among our public men, who have to exercise the 
function of judges and as agents of the peopl 

POETS. In royal 8vo volumes, with portraits and 

vignettes, as originally published by Mr. Moxon, beau- 


ie, their pa- 
trons, in its national and ey application. 
e 
tifully printed upon fine paper, and each, with one ex- 


CERMAN AND FRENC 


H. 
JUST READY: 

BEGINNING GERMAN. By Dr. Emi Orro, 
author of * Otto’s German Grammar.” Revised and 
enlarged from the latest German edition. 12mo, cloth, 
7% cents. | 

The reputation of Dr. Otto, and the fact that bis larger 

German and French Grammars are used in almost all of 

the leading institutions of this country, make it certain 

that this little book is without a superior. 

BEGINNER’S FRENCH READER. Premiéres 
Lectures. A companion to “‘ Beginning French,” but 
equally adapted to accompany any other elementary 
treatise. 16mo, boards, 50 eents. | 

Short and easy pieces, in prose and verse, progressively | 
arranged. They present all varieties, from grave to gay, | 
and from instructive to diverting, including much informa- 
tion needed at an early age, conveyed in the manner that is 
then most attractive. The volume is neatly illustrated. 

At the end is a complete French-English vocabulary. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 





It is a complete compend of the history, principles, and 
uses of art in all its forms and ype and in a style 
so clear, concise, and animated that not only students who 
seek the knowledge it contains, but all readers, will study 
and obtain the facts it has to impart, with satisfaction as 
wellas profit. I regard it as one of the best, if not the 
best, popular elementary work extant ; so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, there is no work of the kind equal te it in 


ception, complete in one volume. The greatest care 
has been taken in giving the text in its utmost attaina- 
ble purity ; and the edition has been rendered still more 
desirable by the addition of interesting biographical 
memoirs and critical notices from the able 1 of Gif- 
ford, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Dyce, 
Cary, and others. At their now reduced prices, they 
are peculiarly adapted for the use of literary students. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS: 


cation and success, 
I remain as ever, 


Shakspeare, ... } Beaumont and Fletcher, Your friend, 

} ye » Weed’ s aves OEE ot = HORATIO STONE, 
assinger and Ford, ohn Webster, . .. 

Wycherley, Congreve, Christopher Marlowe, 15; ¥.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Vanbrugh, and Far- Greene and Peele,. . PHILADELPHIA, 


quhar, ° 


TWO NEW BOOKS | 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE RED-LINE WHITTIER. The com- 
plete Poetical Works of Jonn G. Wuittier. With 
fine Portrait. Beautifully printed with a red-line bor- 


THE OLD POETS: 
Spenser, Cael meh oo + « @ 6 
Chaucer, arma 6 & @ © 86 

Complete sets of the above 13 volumes can be obtained, [, 
half bound in calf, $90; or handsomely bound in tree calf, 
gilt edges, $125. 
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KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, in- der. Illustrated with twelve full-page pictures by va- 
cinding the Biography and Doubtful Plays. With rious artists. Uniform with the Red-Line Tennyson. 
1,200 illustrations, beautifully printed on fine toned pa- Small quarto, cloth, $4 50; half calf, $6 00; morocco, 


ver, by Clay. London, 8 vols. super royal, 8vo, cloth, 
49; half calf, $60; tree calf, gilt edges, $85; superbly 
beund in full morocco, $100. 


WOOD'S (REV. J. G.) ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY. Comprising Mammalia, Birds, 
Reptiles, etc.; in 3 royal 8vo volumes, containin 
about 2.400 pages, and 1,000 illustrations by Wolf, 
Zweeker, Weir, and others, Cloth, $21; half culf, 
$23 50; tree calf, $37 50; full morocco, $41. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENG- 
LAND. FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. A new edition from the text of Cor- 
ONEL Jounes, with Notes, a Life of the Author, an Es- 
say on his Works, and a Criticism on his History, with 
12) beautiful woodcuts illustrative of manners, customs, 
ete. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 


$8 00. 

This is the only complete edition of Whittier’s Poems 
with illustrations ever published. The wide and constant- 
ly extending popularity of the author of ** Maud Miiller ’ 
and * Snow-Bound,” combined with the rare attractions of 
this edition, must make this one of the most desirable of 
Gift-Books for the coming Holiday season. 


Il. THE ENTERTAINING STORY OF 
KING BRONDE. His Lily and his Rosebud. By 
Mrs. Anna M. Dtaz. 
SHEPPARD. 1 vol., small quarto, $1 50. 

This charm fairy story, by one of the most popular 
and i writers "lor Se folks, cannot fail to 
| win hosts of delighted readers. It is at once nema n| 
| instructive. and wholly salutary in its influence, as would 
| be expected by all who are acquainted with the exquisite 
| stories of Mrs, Diaz. 








MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES; containing 


: FINI *,* For sale by all Booksellers, 
ount of the cruel Civil Wars between the houses 


| ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Sent, t-paid, on re- 


an ac 


the English language. Congratulating you upon its publi- 


With Illustrations by W. L. | 





SPLENDID NEW GIFT-BOOK: 


THE BIRD. 


By Jutes Micuexer, author of ‘ History of France,” etc. 


This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and 
ten exquisite engravings, by GracomELur, Doré’s col- 
laborateur on his celebrated Bible. 

Price—Muslin extra, bevelled - - - - $6 
** Turkey Mor. extraantique - - - 10 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Saturday Review. 

“The French—as in other things, so in science—have a 
knack which we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have 
coutrived to write scientific books in a poetical fashion and 
with a certain bouquet, as it were, of sentiment, and a kind 
of glitter and sparkle which is far from us, We feel this 
in looking at Michelet’s ‘The Bird,’ which is graceful and 
airy in style, and is illustrated in quite the same spirit.’ 

The Art Journal. 

“It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable 
volume to think over. . . . It was a wise, and we can- 
not doubt it will be a profitable, duty to publish it here, 
where it must take a place second only to that it occupies 
in the language in which it was written. The engravings 
on wood are of a very masterly character; they are all 
first-class, admirably drawn, and exquisitely engraved ; 
they may be classed, indeed, with the best productions of 
the art that have been produced in our age.” 

The Art Journal (Second Notice). 

“Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, 
been more exquisitely illustrated by wood engraving than 
the whole of these designs by M. Giacomelli, who has 
treated the subject with rare delicacy of pencil, and the 
most charming poetical feeling—a feeling perfectly in har- 
mony with the written descriptions of M. Michelet him- 


self.” ¥ 
Illustrated London News, 


‘“One of the most charming books we have lately re- 
ceived—certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less 
worthy of meditation.” 

Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 

* Panis, 10th January, 1868. 

** GenTLEMEN: I have hitherto had no faith in translations, 
but your excellent translator has reconciled me to them. 
As far as I can judge, his work is exceedingly well done. 

‘‘ The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness 
rarely shown in our French engravings. 

‘IT am much flattered by the extreme care you have be- 
stowed upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also de- 
lighted to see it so beautifully produced, Accept of our 
thanks and cordial greeting. J. MICHELET. 

“To Tuomas NELSON & Sons.” 

*,* Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, New York. 


Just PUBLISHED: 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home e 


By Howarp Kryessury and Rey. A. A. GRALEY. 
Embracing a9 RITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” ‘* OCCA- 
SIONAL,” “ AMUSING,” and * PATRIOTIC” SONGS, 
etc., etc. Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elemen- 

Treatise for Musical Instruction. Words and Music 
mostly original. 

Board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 per 
dozen. Cloth bound, gilt ictters, 65 cents per copy; 
$6 50 per dozen. 


CARMINA YALENSIA. 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. $1 50. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
618 Broadway. New York. 





of Orleans and Burgendy. Translated by Thomas 

Johnes, Bsq., illustrated with numerous wood engrav- | TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
ings. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth. $9. BOSTON. 

ye! Am ree 6 ~~ S s . 
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THE DERBY ATHEN/EUM. | 
| 


AN ASSOCIATION DESIGNED TO PROMOTE LITERATURE AND ART. 


This Association has been formed for the dissemination throughout the country of the Standard Productions 
of Literature, as well as artistic works of the highest class, at a moderate individual expense. It is thus proposed to 
assist the progress of our national knowledge and to elevate our national taste, while by a partial application of those 
principles which have generally ensured the success of all co-operative and business unions, the actual advantage of the 
immediate sales effected will be placed almost wholly in the hands of the purchaser. 


GENERAL PLAN. 


In accordance with this design, the following plan has been and is sub 
that it cannot fail to receive their unhesitating pA ne Aged support. : SEE 0 0 Gua Me AE eensiinee 


The management of the Atheneum will be under the direction and immediate supervision of Mr. H. W. 
Business Superintendent, and a council of five of its most prominent members, whose services are aves to F capone Th 
of the Atheneum with the sole view of making it a thorough and, at the same time, a permanent success. 





A spacious Book-Store, with Art Galleries otis , has been established at 680 Broadway, in which the most 
valuable and prominent publications in every branch of Thasetess and Sci . I . ” 
was will beesla a8 pubisbare’ lowes - ence, with all the leading American periodi 


rice. In addition to this, evey purchaser to the amount of Five 
Dollars will be entitled to a certificate in the distribution of Works of Art, th manage | 
teeing that such distribution shall take place within four months. sie sacoarlentino het erie arias 


In order that the public may judge of the value and the high order of the Paintings and other Works of Art which 
will be awarded to the purchasers at the first distribution, they have been pl i ries | 
of the Atheneum, their actual value being one hundred thousand dollars. ae ae 


It may, therefore, be at once seen that every purchaser will not only receive the direct value of his money in the | 
books: - — goods purchased, but at the same time have an interest in the distribution of the Works of Art now | 
on e . 

= aun is limited to a single certificate of membership, but can receive two or more, according to the amount of 
pure 5 

Buyers of books will see the advan in making their purchases from the Atheneum, which is ready to supp! 
them with every work published in the United States at the present time, as they receive, on so doing, a  eatal i 
— their purchase amounts to Five Dollars—with the books, which are marked at their lowest actual 

The Principals of Schools, Colleges, and Public Libraries will. it is believed, readil reeive the advantages deriv- | 
= ° their | anges pa) 7 eng — gh mg Atheneum, ee they will, in addition to their purchases, become the | 
actual promoters of artistic roughou e country, at the same tim i i 
weit at ket and Obaleast Litusatore y ime ornamenting their homes with the finest 

Priced Catalogues of our stock, which embraces the largest variety of the choicest English and American books for | 
sale at retail in t city. furnished, with all other information desired, on application. Particular attention is invited 
— Illustrated Works, Fine Library Editions of standard authors, elegant Bibles and Prayer-Books, and Juve- 
n oks. 


! 
Our customers in all parts of the United States and the C 
satisfactorily flied. pa anadas may rely upon having their orders promptly and 


a ao of price, the books, with one or more certificates, according to amount purchased, will be furnished with- 


It is the determination to make the Atheneum an attracti F i 
Wennran ractive and popular centre for the distribution of Books and 


All orders should be addressed to | 
H. W. DERBY, 680 Broadway. | 


-,s MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





—_—_—- ———— 


- JUST PUBLISHED: __ 
NEW LAW BOOK, 
TOWNSHEND 


ON 


SLANDER AND LIBEL. 


A TREATISE ON THE WRONGS CALLED 
SLANDER AND LIBEL, and on the Remedies for 
those Wrongs. By Jonn TownsHEND, Esq., of the New 
York Bar. 1 vol. 8vo, price $6 50. 

*,* This long-announced work is now ready. The pub- 
lishers believe it is a treatise of no ordinary merit. They 
know that the author brought to his task a long and exten 
sive practice in his profession, an unusual familiarity with 
the branch of law treated upon, a vast general reading, 
together with a long apprenticeship to author-craft. These 





The Seventh Edition is now ready of 


ON THE HEIGHTS. 


A NOVEL. | 
By BrrtTHotp AUERBACH. 
PRICE - - - - - ° . i ‘i 


“The translation is very ably done.”"—New York Times. 
“The translation, by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett, has 
many strange expressions in some of the minor descrip- 


; VI. PO 





507 
NEW LAW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED Since JANUARY, 1868, BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 Wasnineton Srreet, 
BOSTON, 


COOLEY ON LIMITATIONS OF LEGISLATIVE 
POWER. A Treatise on the Constitutional Limita- 
tions upon islative Power in the several States of 
the American Union. By Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. Svo, law sheep, 


‘ . 

COTT AND JARNAGIN ON TELEGRAPHS. A 
Treatise upon the Law of Telegraphs ; embracing the 
General Statutes of England, Canada, the United States, 
and the several States = the subject of Telegraphs. 
By W. L. Scott and Milton P. Jarnagin, of Memphis, 

enn. Svo, law sheep, $6. 
Ill. HOUCK ON RIVERS. A Treatise on the Law of 
Navigable Rivers. By Louis Houck. 8vo, law sheep, 


$3 50. 

AVERY AND HOBBS’S BANKRUPT ACT. The 
Bankrupt Act of 1867, compared with the Act of 1841, 
the English Bankrupt Law, and the Insolvent Law 
of Massachusetts, with a Digest of the Decisions of the 
Courts of the Unfted States. the several States, and of 
England ; with forms of Proceeding. By Edward Avery 
and George M. Hobbs. 8vo, law sheep, 


I. 


IV. 


4 SO. 
| V. BISHOP'S FIRST BOOK OF THE Tit The First 


Book of the Law; explaining the Nature, Sources, 

Books, and Practical eee of Legal Science, 

and Methods of Study and Practice. By Joel Prentiss 

Bishop. or 8vo, law . *. 

LAND’S MILITARY DIGEST. A Digest of the 
Military Laws of the United States, from 1960 to the 
November Session of the Fortieth Cengress, 1967, re- 
lating to the Army, Volunteers, Militia, and the Recon- 
struction of the Rebel States. Compiled by Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. J. S. Poland, U. 8. Army, Captain Second 
Infantry. 8vo. law sheep, $4 50 

VII. HEYL’S COMMERCIAL DIGEST. A Digest of the 
United States Statutes relating to Revenue, Commerce, 
Navigation, and the Currency. Embracing all the Stat- 
utes now in force, chronologically arranged. Prepared 
under the sanction and auspices of the Treasury De 

rtment. By Lewis Heyl. Royal Svo, $10. 

Vill. UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE Vol. 
XIV. Laws of the United States of America, from the 


= 


Organization of the Government in 1789 to the present 
time. Edited by George P. Sanger. Esq. Published 
by direction and under the patronage of Co ss. 
Complete to 1867, including a Synoptical Index. Royal 
Svo, law wo) 50. 

IX. UNITED STATES DIGEST. Vols. XXTV.. XXV 


Digest of the Decisions of the Courts of Common Law 
and Admiralty in the United States. Royal 8vo, law 


sheep. Each vol.. $6 50. 

X. SPRAGUE’S ADMIRALTY DECISIONS. Vol. Il. 
Decisions in Admiralty and Maritime Cases in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the District of Mas- 
sachusetts. By Hon. Peleg Sprague. Vol. Il. 8vo, 
law sheep, $5. 

XI. STORER AND HEARD ON ABORTION. Criminal 


Abortion. considered in its Social, Medical, and Legal 
Aspects. By Prof. Horatio R. Storer, M D., and Frank- 
lin F. Heard, Esq. Svo, law awe BO. 

XII. PARSONS ON MARINE INSURANCE. A Treatise 
on the Law of Marine Insurance and General Average. 
By Hon. Theophilus Parsons, LL.D.. Dane Professor 
of Law in Harvard University. 2 vols. Svo, law sheep, 


15. 
xn WASHBURN ON REAL PROPERTY. New Edi 
tion. A Treatise on the American Law of Real Prop 
erty. By Emory Washburn, LL.D. Third Edition, re- 
yised ena enlarged to three vols. Svo, law sheep, 
>» 5S 


XIV. ANGELL AND DURFEE ON HIGHWAYS. S&e- 


qualifications have, the publishers are assured by compe 

tent judges who have examined the advance sheets, enabled 
the author to produce a work replete with recondite learn- 
ing, and presenting an exhaustive view of his subject in 
the most logical and convincing form. While the author 
deals with each topic upon principle, he is profuse in 
the citation of authorities, the Notes of References to De- 
cisions EXCEED TWO THOUSAND, and occupy one-half 
of the volume, which contains some six hundred pages. 


. Sent by mail or express, charges paid, upon receipt of 
6 50. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., Publishers, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 





TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


J. W. Bovron invites the attention of Book- 
his very extensive collection of page 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 
emb: all classes of Literature, and particular! - 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED and Fine Art Wonns, = ha 
and Brograruy, YoracEs and TRavELs, PorTrY and the 


Drama, Naturau History, STANDARD and M - 
ous Works, Earty Printep Booxs, hasmeare , ~~ 
SALS, etc. 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application. 

Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 


J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 


tions, resulting from a very close and literal rendering, 
which, however, are more than compensated for by the 
faithfulness and strength of the more important parts."*— 
New York Home Journal, 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


A Collection of Four, Five. and Six-Part Songs for Male 
Voices. 

Words chiefly by H. A. Clarke. Music Selected and Ar- 
ranged by J. E. Gould, Ejitor of “The Opera Chorus 
Book,” **Sacred Chorus Book,” ete. Complete in Five 
Books—Piano Score and Separate Vocal Parts. 

Prices: Complete, $5: Set of Vocal Parts, $4; Separate 
Vocal Parts, each, $1 25; Piano Score, $2. 

Mailed post-paid. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. Boston. 


CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


cond Edition A Treatise on the Law of Highways. 
By Joseph K. Angell and Thomas Durfee, Esqs e- 
cond edition, with Notes and References to the Later 
Cases. by George F. Choate, Esq. vo. law sheep. *; 

XV. HILLIARD ON VENDORS AND PURCHASERS, 
Second Edition. The law of Vendors and Purchasers 
of Real Property. By Francis Hilliard, Esq. Revised 
and enla . Svo. law cheep. § 50. 

XVI. ANGELL ON COMMON C TERS. Fourth Edi 
tion. A Treatise on the Law concerning the Liabili 
ties and Rights of Common Carriers. By Joseph Kk, 

Angell, Esq. Fonrth edition, revised and enlarged by 

John Lathrop, Esq. 8vo, law o—, $7 50. ; 

XVII. BISHOP ON CRIMINAL LAW. Third Edition. 
Commentaries on the Criminal Law. By Joel Prentiss 
Bishop, Esq. Third Edition. Two vols. vo, law 
h 


sheep, $15. ” 
XVIII. Re ng COMMENTARIES ON PARTNER- 
SHIP, Sixth Edition. Commentaries on the Law of 
Partnership as a Branch of Commercial and Maritime 
Jurisprudence, with occasional Illustrations from the 
Civil and Foreign Law. By Hon. Joseph Story. Sixth 
Edition, revised and enlarged by John C. Gray. vo, 
law sheep, $7 50. " 
XIX. STORY'S COMMENTARIES ON PROMISSORY 
NOTES. Sixth Edition. Commentaries on the Law 
of Promissory Notes and Guarantees of Notes. and 
Checks on Banks and Bankers, with occasional Dlus- 
trations from the Commercial Law of the Nations of 
Continental Enrope. By Hon. Joseph Story, Sixth 
Edition. revised and enlarged. S8vo, law sheep. $7 50. 
XX. GREENLEAF ON EVIDENCE. Vols. Is, Iu. A 
Treatise on the Law of Evidence, By Simon Green- 
leaf. LL.D. Tenth Edition ~ gia igs with large 
additions by Isaac F. Rediield, LL.D. vo, law sheep. 


Each vol. $7 50. 
XXI. AMERICAN LAW REVIEW. Vol. II. 

















The Nation. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROT 


HERS, NEW YORK. 





SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE, ON 


RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





BEECHER’S SERMONS. Complete in Two 
Volumes. Sermons by Henny Warp Bescner, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Steel Portrait by Halpin, 


cloth, $5. (Vewrt week.) 

SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Theatrical Management in the West and South 
for Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical 
Sketches, ey hically given by Sou. Smrrn, Re- 
tired Actor, with Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait 
of the Author, 8vo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. 
The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson ; comprising also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By 
Samvuec Surius. Author of * Self-Help,”’ ** The Hugue- 
nots,” ete. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, $3. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Inva- 
sion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEx- 
ANDER WILLIAM KrincLake. Vol. II. just ready. With 
Maps and Plans, 12mo, cloth, $2 per vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOPADIA. 
ye of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘CLInTocK, 
D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. Vol. II. now ready 
for delivery by Agents, Royal 8vo; price per vol., 
cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half morocco, $8, 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. 
American Civil War. By Joun Witu1am Draper, 
M.D.. LL.D.. Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
in the University of New York; Author of * A Trea- 
tise on Human siology.”’ ‘A History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe,” etc., etc. In 3 vols. 
Vol. I, just ready. 8vo, cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous | 


Prose Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lytron. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 

RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCA- 
TION. First Principles of Popular Education and 
Public Instruction. By 8.8. RANDALL, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of the City of New York. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, 
with Suggestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, cloth, 
$i 7. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms, By Apert Barnes, Author of * Notes on 
the New Testament,” ** Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity,” ete., etc. In 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready. 
12mo, cloth, $1 5v. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE REBELL'ON. The Second and Concluding 
Volume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By ALrrep H. Gvern- 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in 2 vols., 
with ~ ad one thousand illustrations. Quarto, cloth, 
6 each, 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Sim- 
plified. A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
practised at Sea, Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. 
Containing all the Tables, Explanations, and I[lustra- 
tions necessery for the easy Understanding and Use 


Now READY: 


OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 
REPRINT No, I. 


BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
OUIO INDIANS IN 1764. With Introduction by 
Feancts Parkman, Author of ‘Conspiracy of Pon- 
iiac.”’ One volume octavo, neatly printed on toned 
paper, the plates and maps reproduced in facesimile by 
the photo-lithographic process, 


A limited edition printed. 





Small paper, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut cdges ot 
Large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges = 5 
* Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 





History of the. 


$3 


of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked out by 
the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, for 
several Years ahead. Compiled by Gzo. N. Comer. 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

With 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
an Introduction, eoqpesting Ge History of the Old and 
New Testaments, Edited by Wit11am Sota, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. 


NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and 


All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuan.es NorpHorr. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


'LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A 
Treatise on Algebra. By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale 
College, and Author of a *“*Course of Mathematics.” 
Revised Edition. 8vo, sheep, $2. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a 
Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy Egypt, 5 be urkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, T l, Russia nmark. Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 


corrected up to 1968. a W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
Seventh Year. Large 1i2mo, leather, pocket-book 


form, $7 50. 
HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book 
of Travel-Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, ona newand Improved Method. Intended 
to accompany ** Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers.” 
- | W. Pemsroxe Fetrringe. Assisted by Professors 
o ey ae, 8 University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Languages. 
Square 4to, flexible cloth, $1 50. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A Love Story. 
By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,” ** Two 
arriages,” ‘*A Noble Life,” “The Ogilvies.” “A 
Life for a Life.” ** Olive,” ete. With Illustrations. 
8vo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. (Next week.) 
“MILDRED. By Grororana M. Crark, Author 
cf “Leslie Tyrrell,” ‘Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” etc. 
8vo, paper, 59 cents. 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
. By Cuanres Lever, Author of *‘ Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” “ Charlies O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” etc., cte. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 
THE MOONSTONE. By Wirixtre CoL.ins. 
Author of **The Woman in White,” ‘* No Name,” 
* Armadale,” ete. With many Hlustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 
THE DOWER HOUSE. By Annie Tuomas. 
| 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of 
* St. Olave’s,” etc. Svo, paper, 59 cents. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Brappon. 
With Illusirations. 8vo, paper, 59 cents. 


TO BOOKBUYERS. 
PRICED CATALOGUE No. 9, OF NEW AND OLD 
BOOKS, 


Including many scarce books in AMERICAN HISTORY, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, FACETLA, etc., etc., just published, 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
Dealer in New and Second-hand Books, 
8 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BARcLAY STREET, New York, 





‘Imports regularly all the leading: Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 


_ Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, QUENTIN DURWARD. Illustrated, 25c. 

If, CAMEOS FROM ENGLISII HISTORY. $1 50. 
Ill. PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. Paper. 50c. 
IV. NAVAL OFFICER. By Capt. Marrrartr. 50c. 

V. INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOSITION, $1 50. 
VI. LIBRARY EDITION OF DICKENS. Vol.4. $1 75. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


99, 92, and 94 Grand Street, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 
Being the Sixteenth Volume of the Cheap Edition of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Each Volume Illustrated. 
Price 25c. each. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES. 


It. 
CAMEOS FROM ENCLISH HISTORY, 
FROM ROLLO TO EDWARD Il. 
By the Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 59. 


1m. 
UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TO!YTS. 
JOURNAL D’UN HOMME HEUREUX. 
Publi¢é par Earig SoUVESTRE. 
1 vol.. paper, 50 cents. 





IV. 
NAVAL OFFICER, 
By Caprarxn MARRYATT. 

Handsomely printed, from large clear type, on good parcr. 
and of convenient size, with an Ilustrated Cover. 
ivol.12mo. (Over 400 pages.) Large type, 50 cents. 

This is the fourth issue of a People’s Edition of Carta:~ 
ManRrYAT?’s delightful novels. It will be followed at 
regular and rapid intervals by others of the scries. 

Volumes of the Series already issucd: 
PETER SIMPLE, MIDSHIPMAN EASY, AND 
JACOB FAITHFUL. : 


Vv. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLECES. 

By Aubert [Harxness, Ph.D., Prof. in Brown University, 

etc. 
1 vol. 12mo, half-bound. 

The Harkness Series, although recently published, i: 
already in use in every State of the Union, and introduced 
into hundreds of Colleges and other classical institutions. 
among which are the following: Bowdoin, Bates, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Tufts, Hamilton, Hobart, Haverford, 
Shurtleff, Williams, Trinity, Cornell, Lafayette, Dickinson, 
Hillsdale, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, Antioch 
Oberlin, ete., etc. Also, the Universities of Norwich (‘ ‘.). 
Brown, Wesleyan (Ct.), Rochester, Madison, Northwe:‘- 
ern, Iowa, Lewisburg, Michigan, Wesleyan (Ohio), Bald- 
win, Notre Dame, Lombard, Miami, Washington, Bay!er, 
etc.. ete, 

VI. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY ED!7TiG'N 
OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Complete in Six Volumes. 

Iilustrated with original Designs by Gzoner Crvin- 
SHANK, JouN Lercu, and H. K. Browns, and with on 
elegant Portrait on Steel of the Author. 

Contents of Volume I. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, BARNABY RUDGE, SKETCH? 
BY BOZ. 
Contents of Volume II. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
Contents of Volume Ii. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, CHRISTMAS STORIES, TALE 
OF TWO CITIES, UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
Contents of Volume IV. 

DOMBEY & SON, OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, HARD 
TIMES. 





*,* Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of 
the price. 
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HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME Sr., N. Y., 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


1. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Student's Edition. In 4 vols. 12mo, price in cloth, $8. 


° & cheap edition for general use, printed in good type on 
thin but opaque paper. 


2, THE INSTRUMENT OF ASSOCIATION. 

_ A Manual of Currency. By George A. Potter. Ini 
vol. 12mo, price $1 2. 

«An examination of the financial position of the United 

States at the present time, and of the tendency of Govern- 

mental policy. 

os angen erits ; am them a sincerity, an im 

ama an racsioens Wortlly of = praise. is 


% lear, and unaffected ; he has firmly 
ste a a applted some of the leading Pull be read of 
cal pL, 


is arguments, therefore 
roth advantage by alt who, with him, desire to aeaes 


a@ most difficult subject; and will command respect from 
those who cannot accept "his conclusions. rN, | Evening 
Post, 


8. THE PRIMITIVE EIRENICON: One 


angelical Ministry. Apostolic Succession, Doctrin- 
Ky not Tactual nor exclusively . Illustrated 
by the History of the of Alexandria 


By Rev. Mason Gallagher, pone of “True Church- 
a. Vindicated,” ‘‘ True 
sion,” * Regard Due » the V: 
vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50 


LATELY PUBLISHED : 
4. THE TRAGEDIAN. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 
5.. LIFE BELOW. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


6. ALICE CARY’S BALLADS. Hymns and 
Songs. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


7. REMINISCENCES OF EUFOPE. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


8. FIOR D’ALIZA. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


9. ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2. 


10. LIFE OF FREDRIKA BREMER. ..1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2 
ALLEN EBBS & CO., 
7% CHAMBERS STREET, 
Are now receiving importations of Fine Books 
SELECTED BY 
ALLEN EBBS 
DURING HIS RECENT VISIT IN EUROPE. 


Buyers are respectfully invited to examine his Fine Col- 
lection. 


16mo, 








A GOOD NUMBER. 
THE BEST YET ISSUED! 


- Bee Portraits and Biographies of Isabella, the late Queen 
of Spain ; Max Miller, Isaac Taylor ; Schiller, Chamisso, 
Gellert, Uhiand, Heine, German Lyric Poets; Mrs. T. Mc 
Gath, 107 years old; Gounod, the author of ‘ Faust ;” The 
Antiquity of Man; Shakespeare's play of Macbeth; Is 
Man Immortal? Getting Rich; Count Chorinski and the 
German Murderess, Baroness Ebergenyi, with suggestions 
on Culture and Crime ; The Crisis in Life ; Emerson on the 
Eye ; Recreation vs. Stimulation ; Tobacco and Bald Heads : 
A good Judge of Character ; the New England Fisheries: 
May Twins Marry? etc. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. 
Newsmen have it. Address 


_S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


LAVE SONGS OF 
S "A Unigne SEHE UNITED STATES. 


Prof. W. F. 
8vo, price $1 50. 
COBiTicaL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 
is in some measure the 
first two volumes of that x btaina 
only with difficulty. Cloth. 12m0. price $1 5.” so 
Pes VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 


RIBUS. The last publication of the 
Chub. "superbly printed , Paper cover. 8vo. price 


Sent 
Box ce ‘Youn price. Address PUBLISHER. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THIS WONDERFUL AND AMUS- 
ING INSTRUMENT? 





THE ZOETROPE, 


OR 
WHEEL OF LIFE. 


At once a most laughable and never-tiring toy, and won- 
derful optical instrument. 


Its wonderful effects have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 


Extra pictures by mail for $1 per set. 


Also one strip illustrating the progress of the ‘‘ Grecian 
Bend.” A fashionable lady turns into a ca.nel! 


By mail, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY @& CQ., 
PATENTEES, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 








OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868............. $614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization........¢941,059 30 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary, 


-PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capitai,.. .-- $1,000 000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1968,............ $1,888,567 73 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, Presrpenrt. 
| EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vick-PREstpENT. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 





s. Cc. c. C. WARD, 

AGENTS FOR 

BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


28 State Street, Boston. 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 

BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


50 WaLL Srreer, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Wryrsosset Sr., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satie Street, Carcaeo. 


J. W. BOYDEN. 





L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
Estates, or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island ; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of ad on all matters of location, and 
of Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1886. 


CULBERT & co., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, ~ 





RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS 
Writing Desks a — 
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UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 





OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 


ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Students 
received October 26. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 





MRS, LEVERETT’S 


French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, 
No. 32 West Eighteenth Street, 


will reopen on WEDNESDAY, September 23. Applications 
may be made to Mrs. L. personally, or by letter, at the 
above address. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number. 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
upiis, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
sical culture a specialty, includ Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with buildings and 
appointments Lay my in every respect. Boys fitted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 


W. CC, WILLCOX, M.A., Prrycrpat, Stamford, Conn. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone superior 
quality and power to that of the ordinary o. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 
pisne-cate, and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
ieved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
‘hasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
vtrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons. who 
have mace oom 7 a& generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties posing 
to pariase now Pianos, are invited to call onl canta 
our assortment, 


AMERICAN : SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


S. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explain the cifficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him4i1ow To stupy. This is done 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 


CARPETS AND FURNITURE, 


H. ? RR has just for his Fall 
Trade 2.80 "p ARRF be ttsd VELVET, BRUSSELS, 
8-PLY and superior INGRAIN CARPETS. 5,000 a 
of OIL-CLOTH, from 8 to 24 feet wide, LACE CURT INS, 
WINDOW-SHADES, DRUGGETS, RUG! ‘ TS, etc.. 
etc. FURNITURE-The Largest Assortment of Rich and 
et a a ng — be pe! a 

uildings, deep, literally pack je 
ony &, of Parlor and Bedroom SUITS, etc., to be found 
all ufactured under his own supervision, 





and 267, 269, and 271 W yt 
an es) 1 q 
BLANKETS, QUILTS COMFORTABLES. SHER. 
INGS, and FEATHER BEDDING at very low prices. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassrrr’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Bassrrr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Basarrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

B. T. Bassirr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Baxsrrr’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be puRzZ and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
and 44 West Street, New York. 


in} ARCHER & PANCOAST M™’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Erc., 


oF EVERY 





Manufactory and Warerooms, 





9, tt, §'3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, 16 SIZE. 
To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 


‘Watches will compare favorably with the best made ia 


any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
For sale by 
HOWARD & CoO., 
619 Broadway, New York. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deul- 
ers in fancy articles, 


xi Now fonn—Oasurpaseed atvanteges for the healthy 


“Primcipal. CLs D. MORRIS, M.A., late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE by L. PRANG & CO,, Boston. 


r The Nation. 


This Journal commenced its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while ite absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 











The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weekly published in this country. 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 
Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 178: 
The Week. 
The October Campaign. 
Names in Politics. 
The Truth about Russia. 
A Valuable Opportunity. d 
Gen. Phelps on Gen. Butler’s Practical Ability, 
Mr. Wendell Phillips’s Latest Story about Grant. 
Literary Notes. 
Dallas Galbraith. 
The New Engiand Tragedies. 
Modern Women. 
The North American Review for October. 
Current Literature. 
Books of the Week. 


——_ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
8 Park Place, 
: New York City. 


*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven num- 
bers of Vol. I., or the whole of Vols J. and V., can do so 
at the office of the Nation. 














